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BIOGRAPHY OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 


I 


Biographical Sketch of 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


meme 


AMONG the numerous families 
of Germany, ennobled by birth, or 
rendered celebrated for their he- 
roic actions, no one stands in a 
closer connexion with this country 
than that of Saxe Coburg Saal- 
feld. To one favoured individual 
of it, the Heiress Presumptive to 
the crown of these realms gave her 
hand and heart, and he is now 
identified with the nation, the first, 
the deepest of its mourners, fot the 
irreparable loss which it has sus- 
tained. The house of Saxe-Co- 
burg Saalfeld is in a remote degree 
allied by blood to the royal family 
of England, Duke Ernest Frede- 
ric, the grand father of the illus- 
trious subject of this memoir, hav- 
ing married Sophia Antoinette of 
Brunswick, by whom he had three 
children, two sons and one daugh- 
ter. Francis, his eldest son, and 
father of the present Duchess of 
Kent, made the science of govern- 
ment his peculiar study. With a 
clear understanding, he united a 
truly philanthropic heart and rare 
attainments, acquired in the in- 
dulgence of an ardent passion for 
the sciences and fine arts, of which, 
till his death, he was a zealous 
patron and admirer, 

Fol. I, Spt. i818. 


Duke Francis had three sons 
and four daughters by his consort, 
a princess of the ancient and cele- 
brated house of the Counts Reuss 
of Plauen. Gifted with a superior 
understanding, and adorned with 
rare accomplishments, this Princess 
united all the softness of her own 
sex with the firmness of the other. 
Undaunted by the storms of fate, 
she never lost sight for a moment 
of her destination as a wife and a 
mother. Amid the. various pur- 
suits to which her genius inclined, 
this'extraordinary woman made the 
most careful education of her nu- 
merous family, the business, the 
recreation, and the happiness of 
her life. The tender attachment 
which subsists between all the sur- 
viving members of the house of 
Saxe - Coburg Saalfeld, is her 
highest glory, and at the same 
time the surest test of the excel- 
lence of her own heart and those 
of her children, 

On the demise of Duke Francis, 
he was succeeded Dec. 3, 1806, 
by Ernest Anthony Charles Lewis, 
the reigning duke and brother of 
the Duchess of Kent. 

Maria Louisa Victoria, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, was 
the sixth child of Duke Francis, 
and was born on the 17th August, 
1786. She is consequently four 
years older than her brother Leo- 
pold, who was born December 16, 
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1790. In 1803 she was marricd 
to Emeric Charles of Leiningen, 
who died in 1810, and by whom 
she had two children, 1. Charles 
Frederic, born in 1804, and 2. Ann 
Theodora Augusta, born in 1307. 

On the melancholy decease of 
her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte, a mighty chasm was 
made in the lineal succession to the 
throne of England; and with a 
view of averting the evils arising 
from its occupation by a foreign 
prince, remotely allied to the pre- 
sent reigning family, those matri- 
monial alliances were recommended 
to the male uomarried branches of 
the royal family of England, by 
which a lineal succession to the 
throne might be secured, It ean- 
not be a matter of surprise that a 
predilection for a matrimonial alli- 
ance with a princess of the house 
of Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld should 
exist in the breast of one of our 
princes, and accordingly an inter- 
view having taken place on the 
continent between his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Keut and the 
younger sister of Prince Leopold, 
a matrimonial alliance was project- 
ed, which having received the 
sanction and consent of the Prince 
Regent in council, was finally con- 
summated at Coburg, the resi- 
dence of the illustrious bride. It 
being necessary, in order fully to 
establish the lawful succession of 
the issue of this royal marriage to 
the throne of England, that the 
illustrious parties should also be 
married in this country, uo time 
was lost in visiting it, and accord- 
ingly on the ILth of July, the re- 
marriage took place at Kew, at the 
same time as the marriage of the 
Duke of Clarence with her Serene 
Highuess the Princess Adelaide of 
Saxe- Meiningen. 

For the particulars of the mar- 
riage, and the dress worn by her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of 


Kent .on this occasion, we beg 
leave to refer our readers to the 
last Number of our work, p. 90. 

The Duchess of Kent, though 
not positively possessing a very 
handsome face, may be justly said 
to be of the “ finest order of 
fair forms,’?’ The symmetry of her 
make is beautiful in the extreme ; 
and a namcless grace accompa- 
nies al} her actions, which cannot 
fail to captivate every beholder. 
The simplicity of her dress, and 
the total absence of the ridiculous 
appendages of the fashionable world 
at Paris, have instilled into our fair 
country women a more correct and 
pleasing taste in their attire; and 
we hope the time is not far distant, 
when, by the assistance of a few 
elevated examples, the humpback 
of the Parisians will be ao 
for the straight and elegant figure 
of the Euglish lady. 

During the residence of her 
Royal Highness in this country, 
short as it has yet been, although 
much of her time has been spent 
with her brother at Claremont, 
she has, by ler frequent appear- 
anceein public, her courteous and 
affable demeanour, and tie interest 
she has expressed in the numerous 
institutions, charitable and mer- 
cantile, which she has already 
visited, strongly attracted the fa- 
vourable opinion of the British 
public. 

Her Royal Highness’s first pub- 
lic visit to any charitable institu- 
tion was at the mecting of the sub- 
scribers to the British free school 
in North Street, City Road, to 
which, following the example of 
her illustrious consort, who pre- 
sided, her Royal Highness sub- 
scribed 501., and bestowed the 
greatest attention on the public 
examination of the children. 

Instead of spending her time in 
frivolous pursuits, her Royal High- 
ness appears to be actuated by the 
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most laudable motives; and it must 
excite no small degree of regret, 
that her residence is not to be per- 
manent in this country, where her 
example would tend in an especial 
manner to lead the powerful and 
the rich to lend their support to 
the encouragement of those insti- 
tutions which are an honour to the 
nation, 

It is reported that it is the inten- 
tion of their Royal Highnesses to 
reside in this country until the 
return of their amiable relation 
from Germany : but whenever their 
departure takes place, we are cer- 
tain that it will be accompanied 
with the regret of the British pub- 
lic. Asevery thing relating to the 
family of Saxe Coburg, so nearly 
allied to the British throne, must 
be interesting, we subjoin a list 
of the brothers and sisters of her 
Royal Highness. 


1. Ernest Anthony, reigning 
Duke, born 1784, married, in 1817, 
Louisa, daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe Gotha. 


2. Sophia Frederica Caroline 
Louisa, born 1778, married Count 
Emanuel of Mensdorf. 


3. Antoinette Enerstina Ame- 
lia, born 1779, married Alexander 
Count of Wirtemberg. 


4, Julia Henrietta Ulrica, born 
1781, married Grand Duke Con- 
stantine of Russia. 


5. Ferdinand George Augustus, 
born 1785, married Antoinette, 
daughter of Prince Francis of Ko- 
hary, and have issue Ferdinand, 


born 1816, 


6. Maria Louisa Victoria, the 
subject of the present memoirs. 


7. Leopold George Christian 
Frederic, bern 16th December, 
1790, married May 2, 1816. to 
Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, 
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RULES AND MAXIMS 
FOR PROMOTING 


MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS. 


For the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


THE likeliest way either to ob- 
tain a good husband, or to keep 
one so, is to he good yourself. 

Never use a lover ill, whom you 
design to make your husband, lest 
he should either upbraid you with 
it, or retaru it afterwards ; and if 
you find at any time an inclination 
to play the tyrant, remember these 
two lines of trath and justice: 
Gently shal! those be rul’d, who gently 

sway'd ; 
Abject shall those obey, who haughty 
were obey’d. 

Avoid, before and after marrie 
age, all thoughts of managing. 
Never endeavour to deceive or im- 
pose on his understanding, nor give 
him uneasiness, (as some very fool- 
ishly do to try his temper,) but 
treat him always before hand with 
sincerity, and afterwards with af- 
fection and respect. 

Be not over sanguine before 
marriage, nor promise yourself 
felicity without alloy, for that is 
impossible to be obtained in the 
present state of things. Consider 
heforehand, that the person with 
whom you are going to spend yout 
days, isa man, and not an angel ; 
and if, when you come together, 
you discover any thing in his ha- 
mour or behaviour, that is not 
altogether so agreeable as you 
expect, pass it over as a huinan 
frailty: smooth your brow, com- 
pose your temper, and try to amend 
by cheerfulness and geod nature, 

Remember always, that what- 
ever misfortunes may happen to 
either, they are not to be charged 
to the account of matrimony, but 
to the accidents and infirmities of 
human life; a burden which each 
has engaged to assist the other 


in supporting, and to which both 
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parties are equally exposed ; there- 
fore, instead of murmurs, reflec- 
tions, and disagreement, whereby 
the weigh tis rendered abundantly 
more grievous, readily put your 
shoulders to the yoke, and make 
it easier to both. 

Resolve every morning to be 
chearful and good natured that 
day ; and if any accident should 
happen to break that resolution, 
suffer it not to put you out of tem- 
per with every thing besides, and 
especially with your husband. 

Dispute not with him, be the 
occasion what it will, but much 
rather deny yourself. the trivial 
Satisfaction of having your own 
will, or gaining the better of an 
argument, than risque a quarrel, 
or create a heart-burning, which it 
is impossible to know the end of. 

Be assured a woman’s power, as 
well as happiness, has uo other 
foundation but her busband’s es- 
teem and love, which, consequent- 
ly, it is her undoubted interest by 
all ineans possible to preserve and 
increase. Do you, therefore, study 
his temper, and command your 
own; enjoy his satisfaction with 
him; share and soothe his cares, 
and, with the utmost diligence; 
conceal his infirmities. 

Always wear your wedding ring; 
for therein lies more virtue than 
is usually imagined :—if you are 
ruffed unawares, assaulted with 
improper thoughts, or tempted in 
any way against your duty, cast 
your eyes upon it, and call to mind 
who gave it you, where it was re- 
ceived, and what passed at that 
solemn time. 

Have you any concern for your 
own ease, or for your husband’s 
esteem? then have a due regard 
to his income and circumstances 
in all your expences and desires ; 
for if necessity should follow, you 
run the greatest hazard of being 
deprived of both. 






































What is Beauty. 


Let not many days pass toge- 
ther without a serious examina. 
tion how you have behaved as a 
wife; and if, upon reflection, you 
find yourself guilty of any foibles 
or omissions, the best atonement 
is, to be exactly careful of your 
future conduct. 


H. 


PPPS 


WHAT IS BEAUTY. 

How various and even opposite 
are the nolions which the natives 
of different eountries entertain of 
personal beauty ; yet there. can be 
no doubt that the expression of the 
soft emotions of benevolence, pity, 
and love as shown in the female 
race is pleasing to all the world. 
The different opinious of beauty 
entertained in various countries 
relate to colour and to form, and 
these opinions arise from national 
customs or certain prejudices widely 
extended, which alter the natural 
taste. In China the chief beauty 
of women is thought to consist in 
the smallness of their feet ; as soon 
as girls are born, the nurses confine 
their feet with the tightest ligatures 
"to prevent their growth, The 
women of Arabia colour their eye- 
brows with a black powder, and 
draw a black line under their eyes 
to make them appear more pro- 
minent and expressive. 

In the time of the old Court, 
the faces of the Parisian ladies 
were spotted with patches, and 
plastered with rouge. Lord Ches- 
terfield, when at Paris, was asked 
by Voltaire, if he did not think 
some French ladies then in company 
whose cheeks were fashionably 
tinted, very beautiful. Excuse 
me, said Lord Chesterfield, I am 
no judge of paintings. 

A well looking Englishman, as 


5 5 
he was travelling among the Alps, 


attracted much notice, but the 
natives thought his person defici- 
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ent in an important point which 
they flattered themselves was a 
social beauty. How completely 
handsome, they said, this English- 
man would be, if he had, like us, 
a swelling under his throat. 


POLO 


LETTERS FROM NORTH WALES, 
(Concluded from p. 8.) 
To C. W. Esq. 

Burmouth, 1st Aug. 1818. 

Dear W.—I have now the plea- 
sure of addressing you from the. 
« romantically rural Barmouth,” 
where I have been residing these 
three weeks. You will perhaps 
scarcely credit me, when [ assure 
you that I experience more plea- 
sure from the seclusion and compa- 
rative quietude of this retired spot, 
than ever | did from the gaiety and 
dissipation of Bath or Brighton.— 
The day fixed for our intended 
visit to Cader Idris was wet and 
gloomy ; consequently rendered our 
jaunt totally impracticable. Thre 
day following I had engaged to be 
at Barmouth ; and had written to 
the landlord of the Red Lion, re- 
questing he would secure an apart- 
ment for me. I should not have 
hesitated in deferring, for a day or 
two, my visit to Barmouth, had 
not Sir W. W, W——e (the great- 
est man in this part of the world) 
been daily expected there : [ there- 
fore deemed it better to postpone 
my excursion to Cader Idris, which 
might be performed at any time, 
than my visit to Barmouth; and 
as no time was to be lost, I set off, 
in compauy with Mr, and Mrs, P. 
(English visitors here), on the 
morning of the loth July, and ar- 
rived at my journey’s end after a 
pleasant ride of three hours. The 
road from Doigelly to Barmouth 
(a distance of ten miles) displays 
so much romantic and picturesque 
sceuery, that it literally «‘ beggars 
description.” Neyer shall L forget 
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the delightful prospect that burst 

upou our sight in every direction. 

‘«¢ Here hills and vales, the woodland 
and the plain— 

There earth and water—seem’d to strive 
again.” 


About two miles from Dolgelly 
we reached Llanelltyd, a beautiful 
little village, which we entered by 
a neat bridge over the Mowddach, 
which here has its junction with 
the Wnhion, and both together 
forming a wide estuary, enter the 
ocean at Barmouth*. From this 

lace onward we enjoyed all that 
variety of landscape so general in 
North Wales. At one moment, the 
road, curving into numberless di- 
rections, shut into a rocky recess, 
so contracted that there scareely 
appeared a passage out of it; and 
it was not till we approached the 
very extremity, that we perceived 
the acute and sudden turning it 
took. At another, the azure sur- 
face of the river on our left was just 
perceptible, glittering through the 
shades of intervening woods. Here 
were “ rocks which reared their 
scathed heads to the sky, hills 
which catch the clouds of heaven.”” 
There plains, villas, cottages, and 
vales, watered by murmuring rivu- 
lets; and where the ground would 
admit of it, small patches of culti- 
vation enlivened the scene. Such 
were the objects we met with on 
our way to Barmouth. 

Most of the houses of Barmouth, 
or Aver Mawt, are built on the 
sand, at the base of a large rock, 
and others at different heights up 
its side. ‘The situations of the lat- 
ter are very singular, as they are 
placed in rows one above another, 

* These rivers (from their union) are 
by the natives called Avon Vawr (the 
Great River). 

t Abermaw (the conflur of the Maw. 
or Mowddach, which here unites with 
au arm of the Irish Sea). This was 


abbreviated into Bermaw, and corrupted 
into Barmouth, 
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as high as it is practicable to build 
them. {% is curious for a stranger 
to wind up along the narrow ter- 
races among these “ airy habita- 
tions,” where on one side he may 
enter a dwelling, and on the other 
look down the chimney of his neigh- 
bour below. It has been observed, 
that “ the inhabitants might al- 
ways cure their bacon in some parts 
of this town, by the simple process 
of hanging it out of their windows.” 
Barmouth is the port to Merion- 
ethshire; and a tolerably exten- 
sive trade is carried on here, by the 
exportation of the manufactures of 
the county. “At adistance it bears 
a great resemblance to Gibraltar, 
which is still more conspicuous 
from the sea. The beach affords 
one of the finest walks I ever be- 
held. The wide river Mowddach 
is seen winding among the moun- 
tains, which form many elegant 
promontories, some clad with wood 
and others exhibiting their almost 
naked rock, partially covered with 
purple heath or yellow furze; while 
the iofty and majestic Cader Idris 
is seen in the extreme distance be- 
yond the river, towering high above 
the neighbouring mountains. The 
Red Lion, situated on a sand bank 
at the north-west end of the town, 
is a neat inn, with respectable ac- 
commodation. 
Your’s, &c. 


THE 
Female Character considered, 


AS TO ITS OPERATION ON THE GENE- 
RAL HAPPINESS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


« Woman, the world’s appointed light, 
«« Has skirted ev’ry shade with white ; 
“ Has stood for imitation high, 
‘To ev'ry beart and ev’ry eye ; 
« From ancient deeds of fair renown. 
“ Has brought her bright memorials 

down.” 

Moore. 


It is worthy of especial notice, 





The Female Character considered. 


in what high estimation the female 
character has been always held by 
all writers, whether in verse or 
prose, whose opinions are consi- 
dered by the world at large as cri- 
terions whereby to judge of excel- 
lence. 

Solomon, Homer, and Euripi- 
des, among the ancients : Shakes- 
peare and Gregory* among the 
moderns, are remarkable proofs of 
the truth of this remark. 

The latter observes, “ that no 
man ever despised the sex, who 
was a favourite with them; nor 
did any one ever speak contemptu- 
ously of love, who was conscious 
of loving and being beloved by a 
woman of-merit.”” The tender and 
pathetic Percyt+, traces the distin- 
guishing amiability of the female 
character through all the changes 
of life, in that beautiful song, 
“ The fairest of the Fair,” a mas- 
ter-picce of that species of compo- 
sition, The first stanza may serve 
for example, 


“ O Nancy, wilt thou go with me! 

‘* Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town; 
“ Can silent glens have charms for thee 5 
‘* The rural cot and russet gown. 

“ No longer dress’d in silken sheen ; 

« No longer deck’d with jewels rare ; 

“© Say caust thou quit each courtly scene? 
‘« Where thou wast fairest of the Fair. 


It is the peculiar characteristic 
of the sex, to resemble Alcibiades, 
the great Athenian commander, 
in being able to accommodate’ it- 
self to every vicissitude that can 
occur in human affairs. 

Walter Scott gives an instance 
of this, in his Marmion, p. 362. 


* Dr. Gregory’s Comparative Views, 


+ Dr. Percy, formerly chaplain to 
the Duke of Northumberland, afterwards 
Bishop of Dromore. See his Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, in 3 vols. pub- 
lished by Dodsley. 





«¢Q Woman ! in our hours of ease, 

“ Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

“‘ And variable as the shade 

« By the light quivering Aspin made, 

«When pain and anguish wring the 
brow, 

“ A ministering Angel thou. 


No higher encomium could well 
be given, than thus to exhibit wo- 
man, as the friend in need,—for- 
getting even injuries, in the hour 
of affliction and distress, This is 
truly exalting the female charac- 
ter to the angelic,. without over- 
straining the metaphor. For it is 
perfectly consistent to honour me- 
rit with suitable plaudits, That, 
and that only, is flattery, when 
high compliments are bestowed 
on light, trifling, frothy insignifi- 
cance ; or on those who are other- 
wise absolutely unworthy. Wo- 
men of discernment know well how 
to appreciate high-sounding epi- 
thets ; and, with great propriety, 
laugh at their application. 

They are, also, for the most 
part, sufficiently ready of appre- 
hension; so as easily to acquire 
all that is necessary for them to 
know, to enable them to fill their 
respective stations in society. 

When, to these natural endow- 
ments, good sense is superadded, 
it is then that they shine with the 
brilliance of the ruby, as described 
in the figurative language of the 
wise man: for they are then sus- 
ceptible of the highest polish*, and 
become patterns of excellence and 
ornaments of their species. 


PHEMIUS. 
August 11, 1818. 


* “ As the corner-stones of the temple.” 
Psalm. 144. v. 12.—Supposed to allude 
to the Caryatides, a Persian order of 
architecture, being pillars cut in the 
forms of women, elegautly clothed, 
chiefly used for ornamenting the interior 
of palaces, here emphatically represente 
ed as adorning the temple uf Ged. 


Method of obtaining a Husband in the Ukraine. 
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METHOD OF 
OBTAINING A HUSBAND 
in the Ukraine. 


WHEN a girl in the Ukraine, is, 
as we say in England, over head 
and ears in love with a young man, 
she repairs to the house of his pa- 
rents, and, on enteriug, says, God 
bless you / which in that country 
is the usual salutation. She then 
seats herself, and turning towards 
her beloved, thus addresses him :— 
Iwan, Theodor, or whatever his 
name may be, the goodness which 
is imprinted upon your counte- 
nance, is to me a sufficient voucher 
that you will love your wife, ma- 
nage your family well; and thy 
virtue gives me every reason to 
suppose that thou wilt be a good 
hospodar, that is, a husband.— 
These good qualities have induced 
me to come hither, and in the 
most respectful manner to implore 
thee to make me thy wife. 

She then turns to the father and 
mother, passes some eulogiums 
upon them, and implores their con- 
sent to the marriage. If she re- 
ceives a refusal, or an excuse, she 
declares that she will not leave the 
house, until her request be granted. 
Sometimes the parents are most 
obstinate in their refusal; bat if 
the girl be firm and perseveres for 
a few days or weeks, they are at 
last obliged to give their consent, 
and they sometimes persuades the 
son to marry the girl, In gene- 
ral, however, the young man is 
moved by the perseverance of the 
girl, and becomes reconciled to 


_ take her for his wife: thus it is 


apparent that no girl need want a 
husband in the Ukraine, if she 
possesses a little perseverance and 
firmness. There is no fear of the 
damsel being driven out of thie 
house, for it is then supposed that 
the whole anger of heaven would 
be hurled upon them; and that no 
after enterprise would succeed with 
them, 
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THE BROWNIE OF BODSBECK. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
Sik, 

In your last month’s magazine, 
page 70, I claimed the atten- 
tion of your numerous readers to 
the riddle contained in the second 
volume, p. 254, of the Etterick 
Shepherd’s production. Now, find- 
ing none of your Correspondents 
offering any remarks on the same, 
whilst many of my private circle 
of friends have requested me to 
“expound,” I shall, agreeably to 
their desire, and the promise made 
to you in my last, attempt to illus- 
trate it with example :— 

When scarcely so high myself 
as your Magazine —I mean in 
size, not in estimation, (for that 
would be> very high indeed!) I 
perfectly recollect hearing of this 
enigma. In my infant and boyish 
days, (as observes Burns) I owed 
much to an old woman remarkable 
for her ignorance, credulity, and 
superstition, who had, contmués 
the poet, the largest collection in 
the country of tales, and songs 
concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, 
brownies, witches, war-wolves, 
spankies, keipies, eef-caudees,dead 
lights, wraiths, apparitions, can- 
traips, giants, enchanted towers, 
dragons, &c. This cultivated the 
latent seeds of poetry, but had so 
stroug an effect on my imagina- 
tion, that to this hour, in my noc- 
turnal rambles, I sometimes keep 
a sharp look out in suspicious 
places, and though nobody can be 
nore sceptical than I am, in such 
matters, yet it often takes an effort 
of philosophy to shake off these 
terrors. Like too, speaking of his 
sable highness, and his ‘ smoutie 
phiz—” 

* Tve heard my reverend grannie say, 
In Janely glens he’s like to stray ; 
Or where auld rain’d castles gray 

Nod tu the meon, 
He frights the nightly wand’rers way 
WY eldritch croon.” 


Poor old creature!—she would 
have hung up a horse-shoe over 
her cottage door—sat cross-leg- 
ged twelve hours together — to 
keep off a witch ! and to have gone 
under a ladder, placed two knives 
cross-ways, spilt sait, and washed 
her hands in the same water with 
another, without having observed 
the necessary precautions to ward 
off the evil, attendant thereon, 
would have been the highest pre- 
sumption !— 
“ Yet skill’d in legendary love 

The ling’ring hours beguil’d.”— 
But to the riddie :— 

“I sat wi’ my love, an’ I drank wi’ 
my love, 

An’ my love she gae me light.” 
which is all there appears occasion 
to quote—the two last lines hay- 
ing no relation whatever to the 
subject. ‘lo those who are ac- 
quainted with traditionary and 
romantic tales, the solution will 
give no surprize; but those who 
have not a little fortitude, may find 
it a difficulty to keep the spectre 
from haunting the imagination in 
their sleep. 


“ I sat with my love.” 


By this is meant, as tradition says, 
that some poor girl was murdered 
by her sweetheart. That the in- 
human monster, not being content 
with glutting his revenge on. the 
unfortunate victim of jealousy, or 
of some other motive, absolutely 
threaded her bones together, and 
made himself a chair to sit on! 


“ Horrible ! horrible !—most horrible !”’ 
Mr. Hogg goes on to say :— 


‘« T ate my love, and I drank my love.” 
if by this is intended that he sati- 
ated his cruelty by eating her 
body and drinking her blood—in 
the name of all that’s monstrous, 
let it be so interpreted :— 
“ An’ mg love she gae me light.” 
Here it seems that he made a 
candle of her fat!!' Iam, &c. 
Hatt. 
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THE CRIMINAL, 


FROM LOST HONOUR. 
(From p. 60.) 

“ [| entered the fortress (he 
said,) as a vagabond: I left it as 
a villain. I then had something 
in the world that was dear to me, 
and my pride writhed under the 
shame. On my entrance into the 
fortress I was confined with 23 
prisoners, two of whom were mur- 
derers, and the remainder reputed 
thieves. When I spoke of God I 
was laughed at; and every art 
was tried to blaspheme my Re- 
deemer. Songs of the most inde- 
cent nature were sung to me, which 
even I, a wanton youth, could not 
hear withont disgust and shame : 
but my modesty was still more 
offended by the acts which I saw 
daily committed, Nota day passed 
over iny head, in which some 
shameful actions were not commit- 
ted, or in which some criminal 
design was not formed. At first 
I shunned these people as I would 
the pestilence, and withdrew my- 
self as much as possible from their 
conversation, but my heart longed 
for a companion, and my jailors 
had refused me my dog. The 
work was hard and tyrannical ; my 
body was sickly; I required sup- 
port, and [ must be candid, 1 also 
stood in need of compassion, and 
this I was obliged to purchase 
with the last remains of my con- 
science. Thus I became by de- 
grees accustomed to the most abo- 
minable actions; and in the last 
months of my imprisonment I sur- 
passed my masters. 

I now longed for the day of my 
freedom, for revenge was now the 
darling thought of my soul. The 
collected race of man had offended 
me, for all were better and happier 
than I. [looked upon myself as 
the martyr to natural right, and as 
a victim to the laws. Gnashing 
Voi. I. Sept. 1818, 
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my teeth, I clanked my chains 
when the sun rose behind the for- 
tress. An extensive prospect is a 
double hell for a prisoner. The 
wind, as it whistled through the 
air-holes of my towers, and the 
swallow as it twitter’d on the iron 
bars of my window, appeared to 
mock me with their liberty, and 
make my imprisonment more hate- 
ful to me; then I swore the most 
bitter and implacable hatred to 
every thing which bore the form: 
of man, and L have kept my oath 
with fidelity. 

The first thought on my libera- 
tion was my unative town. Al- 
though little presented itself there 
towards my future support, yet I 
had the prospect of satisfying my 
hunger for revenge. My heart 
beat with double violence, as, at a 
distance, I saw’the well known 
steeple rising among the trees,—- 
It was no more the secret solemn 
pleasure which L experienced after 
my first adventure, The memory 
of all the hardships and all the 
persecutions which 1 had there 
formeriy suffered, aroused me on a 
sudden as from a state of torpor : 
allmy woynds bled afresh —all my 
sears burst open, I hastened my 
steps, for I felt a peculiar gratifi- 
cation in terrifying my enemies 
by my sudden appearance, and I 
now thirsted more for fresh humi- 
liation thar. in former times, I 
trembled at it. The bells were 
sounding for vespers as I arrived 
in the market-place. The people 
were hastening to church. I was 
soon recognized: but every oue 
shunned and turned away from me, 
I was always partial to little chil- 
dren; and, by almost an involun- 
tary motion, I gave a penny toa 
boy who came skipping by me.— 
The hoy looked at me for a mo- 
ment full in the face, and threw 
my money at me. Had my blood 
been a little more composed, I 
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should have recollected that my 
beard, which I retained since my 
liberation from prison, gave to my 
features a hideous appearance.— 
Tears, such as I had never shed 
before, flowed down my cheeks. 
The boy knows not who I am, nor 
whence I came, I repeated loudly 
to myself, and yet he shuns me as 
a hateful beast. Is there some 
mark engraver on my forehead, or 
have I lost the resemblance of man, 
because I feel that [ cannot lovea 
managain. The contempt of this 
boy pained me more than my three 
years of imprisonment in the for- 
tress, for | had conferred a kind- 
ness upon him, nor could accuse 
him of any persoual hatred. 

I seated myself on a bench op- 
posite to the church: I know not 
in that moment what Ll had in vie 
but I know that { rose with anger 
and indiguation, as not one of my 
acquaintance, who passed by me, 
thought me worthy of their notice. 
I left the spot in search of an inn. 
On turning the corner of a street I 
enconutered my Hannah; Wolf! 
she exclaimed, and made a motion 
to embrace me, ‘ returned at last!’ 
Heaven be praised that thou art 
again amongst us, She was a 
spectacle of hunger and misery ; 
in her face she bore the remains 
of a loathsome disease ; her look 
announced the outcast creature to 
which she had fallen. I soon ima- 
gined what had happened. Some 
royal dragoons, whom I just then 
met, led me to suppose that the 
regiment was quartered in the 
town. A _ soldier’s prostitute, I 
cried, and laughing, turned my 
back upon her. I felt some con- 
solalion, that in the rank of the 
living, there was one creature be- 
neath me. I never loved her. 

My mother was dead: my little 
property had been disposed of to 
discharge the claims of my credi- 
tors. The world was a wilderness 
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to me, in which no thing nor being 
blossomed for me. I was shunned 
as a poisonous reptile, but I at 
last tanght myself to feel no more 
the compunctions of shame. For- 
merly I withdrew myself from the 
sight and notice of men, because 
contempt was insupportable to me. 
Now I pressed myself into society, 
and I was delighted to see my fel- 
low creatures fly from me with ter- 
ror. I felt a secret pleasure in it; 
for I had nothing more to lose— 
nothing more to care for. I stood 
in need of no good properties; for 
nobody supposed I possessed them. 
The whole world was open before 
me. In another province I should 
perliaps have been considered an 
houourable man; but I had lost 
the courage even to bear the sem- 
blance of it. Despair and shame 
had at last engrafted this mode of 
thinking upon my mind. It was 
the last refuge remaining for me, 
to learn to live without honour, for 
{ could lay claim to none. If my 
vanity and my pride had survived 
my humiliation, | must have be- 
come a suicide. In regard to the 
resolves which I then formed, I 
acknowledge that I was ignorant 
of them, but I have still a tloomy 
recollection that I was determined 
to commit evil. I was resolved to 
merit my fate. The laws, I ima- 
gined, were for the benefit of the 
world ; therefore { was determined 
to transgress them. Formerly I 
sinued from necessity and thought- 
lessness—now I delighted and re- 
joiced in it, 

The first step [ took was to con- 
tinue my poaching. The chace 
became my raling passion ; and it 
was necessary Ll should have some 
means of procuring for myself a 
livelihood. But this was not my 
only motive, I felt a secret plea- 
sure in transgressing the royal 
edict, and in committing all the 
injury in my power to the lords of 










































the manor. No fear of being taken 
harboured in my mind, for now I 
had a ball ready for my discoverer, 
and I knew that in my aim I sel- 
dom failed. I killed all the game 
which presented itself, little of 
which, however, I converted into 
money, the major part L left to rot 
upon the ground. I deprived my- 
self of the necessaries of life to 
afford a greater waste of powder 
and ball. The devastations which 
1 committed were at last the um- 
versal topic of conversation, but 
no suspicion fell upon me. My 
very look argued against it. My 
name was forgotten. I persevered in 
this mode of life for several months. 

Oue morning, according to my 
custom, I had traversed the wood 
to trace the track of a deer. For 
two hours I had sought in vain, 
and [ began to consider my booty 
as lost, as on a sudden I espied 
the forester, Robert, who, standing 
behind an oak, was levelling his 
gun at the same deer, which it 
was my intention to have killed. 
At the sight of this man a cold 
shiver ran through all my veins, 
He was the very man, for whom, 
amongst all created beings, I bore 
tle most deadly hatred, and this 
man was now within the range of 
my ball. At this moment it ap 
peared to me as if the whole world 
lay in the loading of my gun, and 
that the hatred of my whole life 
had compressed itself into the point 
of the finger with which I was to 
draw the murderous trigger. An 
invisible and terrible hand hovered 
over me, The hour-hand of my 
fate pointed irrevocably to this 
dark minute. My arm trembled as 
I directed my gun to its unfortu- 
nate victim: my teeth chattered 
as in the frost of death: my breath 
was almost stifled. One minute 
the direction of my gun wavered 
between the man and the beast— 
another minute—another—and an- 
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other. Revenge and conscience 
contended for the victory : but re- 
venge conquered, and the forester 
was stretched lifeless upon the 


ground. The gun fell from my 
hand. Murderer !—I stammered 


slowly. The wood was as silent 
as a tomb, I heard distinctly, 
that I pronounced the word mur- 
derer! and I thoug!t some spirit 
near me echoed it. I crept nearer— 
nearer still—I saw the last strug- 
gles of life. I trembled at the 
rustling of aleaf. I dared not look 
around me. Long I stood speech- 
less before the corpse. At last I 
broke into a loud laugh—it was 
the taugh of a fiend. I stepped 
boldly to the corpse, and turned 
the face of the murdered upper- 
most. Wide his eyes stood open 
ghastly staring. Words appeared 
as if denied to me. I began to 
feel as I never yet had felt. Hi- 
therto I had committed violence on 
accouut of my shame: now a deed 
was done for which I had not yet 
atoned. An hour before I believe 
no mortal would have been able to 
convince me that there was a 
greater reprovate under heaven 
than myself. Now I began to con- 
jecture that an hour before I was 
even an object of envy. The judg- 
ment of God never occurred to me. 
But I had a confused, indefinable 
recollection of a halter and a sword, 
and the execution of the murderer 
of a child which I had witnessed 
when a boy at school. There was 
something terrible in the thought 
lo me, that henceforth my life was 
forfeited, then I wished that my 
victim still lived. I attempted to 
recollect all the injury which the 
deceased had done to me in his 
life: but strange, my memory was 
as if annihilated. I could not recal 
to my mind a single circumstance, 
which a quarter of an hour before 
had driven me to the commission 
ofthe deed. (Tu be continued.) 
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ANGELIQUE. 


For the New British Lady's Mugazine: 


Mr. EpirTor, 


I am one of those who have 
been afflicted with the rage of vi- 
siting France; during my resi- 
dence in that country, the follow- 
ing interesting event occurred to 
me; and I send it to you for the 
amusement of your readers. 

Myself and my fellow travellers, 
on our way towards Bretagne, 
stopped one night at the town of 
Vitré, formerly of consequence for 
its magnificent chateau ; consi- 
derable remains of which still 
exist. The windows of my bed- 
chamber were opposite to these 
Stupendous ruins, a few paces 
from the town, and they are now 
inhabited by the children of Po- 
verty, who find in them a partial 
shelter from the severity of the 
seasons. Nine towers of this 
ence princely mansion still resist 
the crumbling hand of Time. It 
is seated on the side of a steep 
hill, and overlooks dan extent of 
richly variegated country, once in 
the possession of those Lords, 
whose remains sleep in the town 
ehurch, under tombs that age and 
aceident have rendered illegible. 

Onur guard and eonductor were, 
it seems, at a favourite inn, and, 
determined to make a night of it, 
disturbing, by their gaiety and 
vociferations, the poor travellers, 
who had been fatigued with the 
preceding day’s journey, aud my- 
self amongst the rest. Being un- 
able to slee p, from the excessive 
heat of the night, and from the 
frequent noise below, added to the 
fierce onset of certain troublesome 
insects, that seemed to take ad- 
vantage of a momentary pause, to 
honour me with an interlude in 
their own way: my patience was 
soon exhausted ; and the moon 
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shining bright, I arose and dress- 
ed myself, not without some pa- 
triotic reftections on the superior 
cleanliness and decorum which 
prevail in my country, in similar 
places. I went down stairs; and, 
angrily quitting the house, took a 
ramble up the hill to enjoy the 
coolness of the midnight breeze. 
In the vicinity of the castle, 
towards which I wandered, the 
night was as silent as death. The 
weeds that grew out at the win- 
dows, the ivy that wrapped the 
nodding battlements, scarcely wav- 
ed its leavesto the air. You may, 
madam, said my friend, smil- 
ing; say, like Lady Honoria, that 
such a place might be of great uti- 
lity, if turned into a gaol ; but I 
have a degree of respect, which 
you will, perhaps, call romantie, 
for those places once the residence 
of greatness, whose very names 
are now extinct. To sit under a 
castle wall by moonlight, seothed 
by the lapse of the half-choaked 
stream, and indulging conjectures 
on the unknown fate of its once 
puissant owners, is to me a plea- 
sure, which nurses virtue, while 
it softens me into melancholy.— 
While I survey the instability of 
what so plausibly promised dura- 
tion, although I then feel most 


foreibly the general uncertainty of 


all things, yet I do not think one 
vood passion is deadened by the 
contemplation; my mind is then 
most harmonised by the conviction, 
and thought flies from thence to the 
empyreum of goodness, impreg- 
nated with sensibility, and clothed 
with submission. 

I had wandered through several 
arched gateways, formerly en- 
trances to gardens, but now serv- 
ing to ascertain the limits of the 
crounds; where the cattle scarcely 
found sustenance, when I came to 
a part of the building, which I 
imagined to have been a family 
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chapel, by a, figure of the Virgin 
over the porch, and some expres- 
sive emblems of mortality, which 
had fallen from their place, and 
lay almost covered by the deep 
grass. [entered The roof had 
fallen in, and the moon shed her 
clearest light through the ragged 
branches of an ancient hawthorn, 
which overshadowed the cavity. 
The rays shone full on a venerable 
figure, seated in a corner of the 
chapel. He appeared to sleep. 
I walked softly towards him. He 
rested his arm ona small slab of 
white marble. A chissel, a pair 
of compasses, and a rule, lay by 
him. I looked -attentively at the 
slab, which was placed upright, 
and perceived it to be new; the 
figures were in bas relief, and very 
small, and apparently executed 
with taste. A seraph, with a 
wreath of lilies, seemed to hover 
above the tablet of a weeping nen, 
which was supported hy two doves. 
The saint, her patroness, sat be- 
neath, and appeared to weep, as 
she twined the fatal veil with the 
rosary, the cross and garlands of 
the gloomy cypress, while Pru- 
dence, on her bended knee, and 
Hope, with a countenance cha- 
racteristically expressive, lifted 
her eye towards Heaven. 

My curiosity was awakened, 
and perhaps some more amiable 
passions ; to return without grati- 
fying, was tantalising ; and, to 
disturb the hoary artist, seemed 
little less than cruelty. Let him 
sleep, said Pity, let him sleep 
while he may; the slumbers of 
age are frequently broken, when 
the decay of strength calls for an 
additional proportion. But, cried 
Curiosity, interrupting her, if you 
do not inquire.now, you miss the 
only possible opportunity ; your 
carriage sets gut by day-light, and 
you must know now, or for ever re- 
main ignorant. Impossible, said [, 
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and going up to him, I struck my 
foot against a stone ; it rolled along 
the uneven pavement, and answer- 
ed my purpose, by awaking him. 

He started. 

Be not alarmed, my good father; 
(for he wore the Carthusian habit) 
believe me, I would not be an im- 
pertinent intruder on your repose : 
though, I cannot deny, that ] have 
a strong desire to be informed what 
can induce you to expese your life 
thus. Your hair is quite wet, and 
your habit has absorbed, in a great 
degree, the dew of night. Suffer 
me to lead you where we may ob- 
viate the probable consequence of 
this negligence. 

I thank you, replied he, rising ; 
I have not far to go, my abode is 
in the north tower of the chateau, 
whither I usually retire at dusk ; 
but this evening, as I wrought at 
the inscription of my daughter’s 
tomb, my spirits became com- 
pletely overpowered. I wept bit- 
terly. As the sun went down, I 
grew calm; but Nature, at my 
age, will not bear much, and I 
sunk into the arms of sleep, ere I 
was aware, 

But do not stay here a moment 
longer, cried I; hasten to your 
bed, and let me attend you thi- 
ther. lama stranger, and a fo- 
reigner, but I can revere your age, 
and sympathise in your distress. 

¥ will believe you, returned he, 
in a frank tone; for Iam too poor 
to tempt imposition: and, were it 
otherwise, there is that in your 
manner, taking my hand, which 
tells me yon would be too gene- 
rous to practise it. 

We were as much acquainted as 
if we had known each other twenty 
years. 

He then knelt down, repeated 
a short prayer, and crossing him- 
sel! very devoutly, went up to the 
tomb, and kissing the tablet, ex- 
claimed, “ Image of my injured 
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Angelique !’—-Tears suppressed 
what he would have uttered. 

Come, said I, this grief is de- 
stroying your very life. He yield- 
ed to my intreaty, and we left the 
ruin, 

Is it wrong to enquire what sin- 
gular circumstances have occasion- 
ed you such an uncommon sorrow, 
said I, as we walked through a cor- 
ridor to his apartment. 

No, said he, it is not wrong; 
you may know it, if you please, 
from its very source. 

We were now at the feet of the 
winding stairs of the north tower ; 
the old man put a cord, which 
hung from the roof, into my hand ; 
by which, with infinite labour and 
difficulty, we reached at length 
his lofty, though circumscribed 
habitation. He then struck a 
light, and J insisted upon his im- 
mediately stripping off his habit, 
and drying his hair, while I chip- 
ped the wood to make a fire. He 
cheerfully complied ; and having, 
by accident, a bottle of eau devee 
in my pocket, which a fair mar- 
chande, my fellow passenger, had 
entrusted to my care the day be- 
fore, I took the liberty of making 
the shivering mouk as comfortable 
as I could, at the good Lady’s ex- 
pence. 

You know, said he, smiling, as 
he took a second draught, our Or- 
der does not allow this ; but Tam 
no longer a bigot to customs. To 
accept, aud to enjoy all things in 
moderation, is the most rational 
devotion we can ofler to their be- 
neficent Author. Alas! had I 
always sufiered reason to decide 
on the propriety of custom, had I 
always considered that what our 
nature revolts at must be displeas- 
ing to the Deity, however var- 
nished by the false light of super- 
stition—then you had not seen me 
thus—then my Angelicue had not 
sunk, blooming, into the grave— 


nor would my heart reproach me, 
as it now daily does, for the ob- 
stinate sacrifice of unresisting in- 
noceuce. 

But, perhaps, said I, you charge 
yourself too hardly ;.custom isa ty- 
rant we must frequently obey, or— 

O, returned he, interrupting me, 
I have no apology to offer, save 
that of superstitious — blindness. 
Take this key, and unlock the 
little trunk in yonder corner. You 
will there see to what fatal lengths 
I have cherished error, without 
once listening to the voice of Na- 
ture. The compassion you have 
shewn, my poverty, and my grief, 
unite to make me disclose myself 
without reserve ; those who have 
views for concealment, or an in- 
superable shame at the idea of 
acknowledgment, may be reserv- 
ed—but I have no motive. I live 
upon the charity of my neighbours, 
therefore have nothing to lose, and 
the shame I feel at acquainting 
you how ill I have acted, is a pu- 
nishment which I voluntarily take 
upon myself, as some atonement 
for the sin, 

This, continued he, laying his 
hand upon the paper, which I had 
brought up to the bed-side, was 
written, as you will see, after my 
poor girl took the veil, and con- 
tains nothing which | do not ac- 
knowledge to be true. 

I opened the paper, and found 
it intitled 
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Inclosed, for life, in the deep 
cold bosom of a convent, why 
should I take my pen to state the 
fatal cause which condemned me 
hither; since, with me, this paper 
will probably sink into oblivion. 
But, it may survive me; it may 
meet the eye of some parent less 
determined than my own, and 
whose heart Nature has not en- 
tirely petrified, Some trembling 









































female may, in future, be saved by 
it; and that possibility shall be 
my induceinent. 

My ancestors, several ages hack, 
were noble; but some of them mar- 
rying into Bretagne, lost much of 
their consequence in their own 
province, by blending with a spe- 
cies of nobility, who do not think 
commerce disgraceful. My father 
was the youngest son of an Ecuyer, 
who by the courtesy of Bretagne, 
was styled Seigneur. And though 
my grandfather’s late ancestor, had 
neither held public employments, 
nor possessed a patent of creation, 
yet we looked upon ourselves as 
ene of the best families in that 
province, or even in Normandy ; 
being descended from the ancient 
house of Vitré, and having quar- 
tered, time out of mind, the arms 
of several houses who had mingled 
with the blood-royal. My father, 
however, did not retain that un- 
bending pride, which had charac- 
terised his remote ancestors. He 
seriously applied himself to the 
acquisition of that to which nobi- 
lity itself is frequently obliged to 
give way; aud, being successful 
in his commercial undertakings, 
he was soon without any of the 
hopes or fears of younger brothers. 
Emboldened by a long run of good 
fortune, he one year risked a great 
venture to the West Indies; and, 
at the time when he lioped to hear 
of its safe arrival, he was informed 
by his Correspondent there, thata 
dreadful storm had arisen, and the 
little fleet was supposed to have 
been destroyed, as no account had 
since been heard of it. This in- 
telligence put my father on the 
rack; and the apprehension of its 
proving true, combating the hope 
that it would be found false, his 
mind became dreadfully disturbed. 
Sometimes, when despondency pre- 
vailed, he would accuse the cruelty 
of that Being, who could suffer a 
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wretch to toil away half his exist- 
ence, and lose the production of 
his industry ina moment, Again, 
when hope gained the ascendancy, 
he would promise, if his ships ar- 
rived safe, to offer up his favourite 
child, myself, then seventeen, to 
the sole service of that: omnipo- 
tent Deity, who had preserved the 
fruits of his labour. 

Let the soul of sensibility con- 
ceive, if possible, the situation of 
a filial mind under this suspense; 
conceive its misery when told, that 
love lurked in the heart, and unit- 
ed with native abhorrence, to stir 
up rebellion to such an unnatural 
sacrifice. A young ensign of the 
artillery, was the friend to whom 
my heart was opened ; he was my 
cousin, aud my lover; and, from 
infancy, we had been partial to 
each other. He waited with anx- 
iely, which only my own could 
equal, the confirmation of my fa- 
ther’s hopes and fears. This 
young man, but a few years older 
than myself, was lovely in his per- 
son, and of a most pleasing ad- 
dress. His intellectual merit was 
universally admitted, and his heart 
was sincere, benevolent, and libe- 
ral. We had been destined by 
our parents for each other, and had 
often lived in the same house with 
that degree of familiarity which is 
apt to exalt simple approbation into 
a warmer sentiment, even in minds 
where time or disappointment has 
quenched the romantic ardour of a 
first love. For hearts, like our’s, 
still new to the passion, and still 
fascinated by its influence, yield- 
ing to itin the beginning, with the 
sanction of our friends, and con- 
firmed, irrevocably confirmed, by 
their continued approbation, what 
we must feel at seeing the axe thus 
laid to the root of our happiness, 
by those very hands which had 
pointed out where we should plant 
it. ( To be continued. ) 






AN ATTEMPT AT THE 
ASTONISHING. 


IN THE MANNER OF MRS. RADCLIFFE 


For the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


SiR, 


Havine lately had occasion to 
go to a friend’s house in the coun- 
try, which is pleasantly situate 
upon the banks of the Forth, while 
I enjoyed the delightful scenery, 
night overtook me, before I was 
aware. The road, remarkably 
romantic, wound along the sea- 
beach ; and, by jutting out into 
points, terminated by tufts of trees, 
produced a noble effect. I had 
lately beleld the sun descend be- 
hind that stupendous ridge of 
mountains which bounded my view 
upon the north, and felt a pleasing 
melancholy sensation glide upon 
my mind, as his last beams gilded 
their lofty tops. The last time, 
thought J, with a sigh, the last 
time I passed this way, how dif- 
ferent the scene appeared ; that 
bright orb, in meridian splendour, 
blazed upou the scene, and I en- 
joyed the enlivening conversation 
of Adelaide : who is now, perhaps, 
stretched upon her bed, touched 
with the leaden fingers of sleep, 
and imcapable of enjoying the rap- 
turous sensations which such a 
prospect produces upon the feeling 
mind, The moon was now risen ; 
and her silver beams, playing upon 
the waters, discovered a few boats, 
which, perhaps, like myself, had 
been overtaken by night: or, per- 
haps, the pleasantness of the even- 
ing, had invited to make an ex- 
cursion to the distant blue shores 
of Fife-I heard a bird warbling 
its sweet notes, but did not see it. 
It must have been a nightingale ; 
as all other birds were, at that so- 
Jemn hour, at rest. On a promon- 
tory to the westward, stood an an- 


An attempt at the Astonishing. 













































cient but small castle, inhabited 
by a few old soldiers, who were 
dignified with the name of a gar- 
rison; the river was calm and un- 
ruffled, but a gentle breeze, at 
times, ‘played over it, which gave 
it that rippling so pleasing to the 
conteiplative mind : 


«‘ Th’ expiring breeze scarce kiss’d the 
western wave.” 


Not a breath was heard, save 
the distant chime of an evening 
bell, from a town on the opposite 
side of the river, which greatly 
heightened the sublimity of the 
seene, 

I exclaimed, with the poet, 


“ Insuch a place as this, at such an hour, 

If ancestry can be, in aught believed, 

Descending spirits have conversed with 
men, 

And told the secrets of the world un- 
known.” 


Wrapt in thesesublime emotions, 
I walked on slowly, when my at- 
tention was suddenly attracted by 
the figure of a man standing upon 
one of the small points, As I ap- 
proached nearer, I perceived that 
his arms were folded, and he seem- 
ed fixed in silent meditation.— 
When I advanced, whether startled 
at being noticed, or wishing to iti- 
dulge bis grief in a more Jonely 
situation, | was unable to deter- 
mine; but he suddenly darted from 
the spot, and vanished away among 
the trees. My attention was now 
wholly carried off from the beauties 
of the surrounding scenery, and 
arrested upon this uncommon oc- 
currence ; the resplendent moon 
shone between the opening of the 
trees, and again I perceived this 
interesting ficcure : he was wrapt 
ina great coat, and his hat con- 
cealed part of ‘his face ; his step 
was hurried, and seemed to betray 
great anxiety of mind. I hesiiated 
whether I should not address him, 
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when he once more crossed the 
road, and was instantly hid from 
my view by the trees. Unarmed, 
however, and alone, I knew not 
but he might conceal some dan- 
gerous intention. I expected, 
every moment, to see his guilty 
accomplices burst from behind 
some jutting rock. 1 involunta- 
rily quickened my pace; and, 
scarcely had I reached the spot 
where the stranger disappeared, 
when a rough voice thus accosted 
me:—“ Ah! howd’yedo? When 
did you leave Edinburgh ?”’ 

R. H. 


SPOILS 


EXTRACTS FROM 
THE JOURNAL OF A SLAVE 


AT ALG!ERS. 


For the New British Lady's Magazine 


THE existence of the Barbary 
States has been long considered 
one of the foulest blots upon the 
civilized powers of Europe: and 
the following description of the 
condition and treatment of a 
Christian slave cannot fail to rouse 
the deepest spirit of indignation 
and resentment in the breast of 
every one who lays claim to the 
faintest emotions of philanthropy 
or humanity. Highly interesting 
as the following relation may ap- 
pear to the cool observer in a land 
of liberty, we may, however, be 
permitted to observe, that it ought 
to be perused by those, who have 
it in their power to avenge the suf- 
ferings of their compatriots, and 
erase from the list of governments 
these scourges of mankind. 

“« Arrived at Pascialeck, or the 
palace of the Pacha, inhabited at 
present by the Dey of Algiers, the 
first objects that struck our eyes 
were six bleeding heads ranged 
along before the entrance !! And, 
as if this dreadful sight was not 
sufficient of itself to harrow up the 
soul, it was still further aggra- 
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vated by the necessity of our step- 
ping over them in order to pass 
into court. They were the heads 
of some turbulent agas, who had 
dared to murmur against the Dey’s 
authority. Our fears naturally 
represented them as having been 
severed from the bodies of Chris- 
tians, and purposely placed there 
to terrify the new inmates of this fa- 
tal region, A dead silence reigned 
within the walls of the building, in 
which suspicion seemed to have 
made her abode, while fear was 
depicted in every face. 

Being ordered to range our- 
selves before the Dey’s windows, 
to feast the despot’s eyes, he soon 
approached, looked at us witha 
mingled smile of exultation and 
contempt, then making a sign with 
his hand, we were ordered to de- 
part; and after a third circuit of 
the town, arrived before a dark 
large building, on entering which 
we stumbled as if by an involun- 
tary impulse. It was the great 
Bagno, or house of reception for 
Christian slaves. Hence one of its 
pompous titles, Bafios os Esclavos, 
which, without gilding the pill 
quite so much, may be plainly 
rendered by the simple word, Pri- 
son. Every fibre trembled, and 
our souls tottered under us as we 
traversed the horrid receptacle. 

The first words which escaped 
our keeper after our first eutrance, 
were, Whoever is brought into 
this house, becomes a slave. In 
passing through the dark and filthy 
court-yard, we were surrounded by 
a multitude of slaves, bearing about 
them all the signs of abandoned 
sufferers. They wereragged, lank 
and haggard, with head droop- 
ing, eyes sunk and distorted, 
cheeks imprinted by the furrows 
of protracted wretchedness, which 
seemed to have withered the soul, 
and by destroying the finer im- 
pulses of their nature, left no tear 
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of pity for the sufferings of others ; 
so that we passed without the 
slightest manifestation of that sym- 
pathy So naturally expected in such 
a situation. 

Exhausted by long confinement, 
and wrapt up in a sense of their 
own melancholy fate, our appear- 
ance was viewed with a stupid iu- 
difference, unaccompanied by any 
fellow-feeling. During the few 
intervals unoccupied in the public 
works, they remained shut up, 
wandering about lke pallid spec- 
tres in this house of darkness and 
of sorrow. 

Tyranuy never sleeps, and even 
envies that of the wretched, whom 
it has bereft of every other bless- 
ing. The first rays of light had 
not yet dawned, nor had. either 
men or animals recovered the 
preceding days labour, when the 
Turk, with a hoarse and stento- 
rian accent, exclaimed, Vamos 
a trabago cornutos ! “ To work.” 
Such was the flattering expression 
used to call the slaves, and in 
which, too, we had the unexpected 
honour of being included. I should 
also add, that it was followed by 
the application of a cudgel to the 
shoulders of those who manifested 
the smallest disinclination to obey 
the summons in double quick time. 
Previous to our quitting the pri- 
son, the black aga made his ap- 
pearance, bringing with him seve- 
ral iron rings to be rivetted on our 
left ancles, there to remain in per- 
petuity as a sign of bondage. 
These rings were slight; but they 
were those of slavery, and their 
horrible weight can only be known 
to those who have worn them. 
Having successively applied them 
to the legs of my companions, the 
aga pul one into my hands, saying, 
that his excellency the Pacha, as 
a mark of particular favour, allow- 
ed me the distinguished honour of 
putting on my own ring. This 


is not unlike the fatal privileges 
granted to the viziers of the Porte, 
of strangling themselves with the 
cord sent for that purpose by their 
master, With similar feelings did 
I put on the dreadful emblems of 
servitude, which ignominious ope- 
ration was followed by a_ cold 
sweat that covered my forehead. 
My heart panted with anguish; 
my eyes no longer saw the snr- 
rounding objects. I attempted to 
speak, but could not articulate : 
Looking downwards, my eyes 
caught the degrading badge, and 
with a death-like silence, I yielded 
to my fate. The number of new 
victims of different nations mus- 
tered on this occasion, and all cap- 
tured during the last crnize of the 
barbarians, amounted to two han- 
dred. Being ordered to proceed to 
the scene of our labours, a mourn- 
ful silence marked our progress, 
which was attended by guards both 
in front and rear, armed with 
whips, frequently repeating, a tra- 
bago, cornutos, ven d’infidel a tra- 
édago. ‘To work, dog of a Christian 
to work.”? Thus escorted, we ar- 
rived at the public ovens, when 
two rusks of black bread were 
thrown to each of us as if to mere 
dogs. I observed that the old 
captives, who had arrived on the 
ground hefore our party, greedily 
snatched them up, and soon dis- 
patched those with avidity. 

Arrived at the great hall of the 
Mosene, we found seated there, in 
all the pride of tyrannic power, the 
various members of the executive 
government, including the agas of 
militia, the grand admiral, first 
rais of the squadron, the cadi, the 
mufti, ulemas, and judges, accord- 
ing to the Koran. We were then 
ranged along in regular succes- 
sion, selected, numbered, and look- 
ed at with particular altention, as 
practised at the slave markets for- 
merly held at Jamaica, 
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With our eyes fixed upon the 
assembly, and beating hearts, a 
profound silence reigned through 
the hall, when it was broken by the 
minister of marine, first secretary 
of state, calling out my name. | 
was then ordered to advance: 
on obeying, various interrogatories 
were put to me, relative to my 
occupations in England, and other 
relations with that country. Hav- 
ing answered them in the best way 
I could, the minister pronounced 
the talismanic words, 7% thor 
franco—yon are free. We are 
told, the most agreeable tones 
heard by human ears are those of 
well-earned praise: the most grate- 
ful sounds, those expressed by a 
beloved object—No !—the sweet- 
est voice which can possibly vi- 
brate through the heart of man, is 
that which restores him to liberty. 

The condition of the slave has 
been often described—it is most 
horrible. No sooner is any one 
declared a slave, than he is in- 
stautly stripped of his clothes, and 
covered with a species of sack- 
cloth; he is also generally left 
without shoes or stockings, and 
often obliged to work bareheaded 
in the scorching rays of an African 
sun. Many suffer their beard to 
grow as a sign of mourning and 
desolation; while their general 
state of filth is not to be conceived, 
Some of these wretched beings are 
destined to make ropes and sails 
for the squadrons: these are con- 
stautly superintended by keepers, 
who carry whips, and frequently 
extort money from the victims as 
the price of somewhat less rivour 
in tie execution of their duty, 
Others belong to the Dey’s house- 
hold; and many are employed by 
the rich Moors, who may have 
bought them at market, in the 
lowest drudgery of domestic em- 
ployment. Some, like the beasts 
of burthen, are employed in carry- 
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ing stohes and wood for any public 
building that may be going on: 
these are usually, and justly con- 
sidered as the worst among their 
oppressed brethren. What a per- 
spective terror, series of anguish, 
and monotonous days, must not 
theirs be ! without a bed to lie on, 
raiment to cover them, or food to 
support nature. Two black cakes, 
like those alluded te, and thrown 
down as if intended for dogs, is 
their principal daily sustenance ; 
and had it not been for the charity 
of a rich man, who left a legacy 
for that purpose, Friday, the only 
day they are exempted from work, 
would have seen them without any 
allowance whatever. Shut up at 
night in the prison like so many 
malefactors; they are obliged to 
sleep in the open corridor, exposed 
to all the inclemency of the sea- 
sons. In the country they are 
frequently forced to lie in the open 
air, or, like the Troglodite of 
old, shelter themselves in caverns, 
Awoke at day-light, they are 
sent to work with the most abu- 
sive threats, and thus employed, 
become shortly exhausted under 
the weight and severity of their 
keeper’s whips. 

Such is the situation ofan Alge- 
rine slave; and let us fervently 
hope, that the time is not far dis- 
tant, when this horde of savages 
will be swept from the earth. 


GPRIPLO 


ON THE MORAL USES OF 


GEOGRAPHY. 


For the New British Lady’; Magazine. 

Among those studies which are 
usually recommended to young 
people, there are few that might 
be improved to better uses than 
Geography. I mean by this, in- 
deed, not a bare acquaintance with 
the outlines of a map, but some 
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general knowledge of the people 
who inhabit this our globe; not 
their situation only, but their his- 
tory and manners. It may be 
perhaps objected, that the title 
which | have given to this short 
essay, belongs. to a subject much 
more bounded than the definition 
which I have since been making 
of it; but I think it may include a 
general knowledge of history, as 
extended to all parts of the habit- 
able globe, though a more parti- 
cular application to the histories 
of those people who have made 
themselves very remarkable in it, 
may belong to a different science. 
It is only the error of the pea- 
sant boy, who imagines there is no 
habitable land beyond those moun- 
tains that enclose his native val- 
ley, but of many more that we 
have to guard against, and of much 
more important tendency. How 


the idea of greatness and superti- 


ority vanishes in a moment at the 
unrolling a alarge map of the world, 
where we see England itself make 
so inconsiderable a figure. Let our 
thoughts be never so strongly at- 
tached to any particulcr place in 
this inconsiderable spot, it must 
give usa moment’s reflection, upon 
the insignificance of all those cares 
that centre in so imperceptible a 
point. - Innumerable interruptions 
indeed, trifling and vexatious, will 
often happen to call down our most 
exalted thoughts, but for that very 


reason, we have the more need of 


returning to them often, and not 
only taking a transient view of 
them in our minds, as shadows 
passing before a looking-glass, 
but trying to fix them, thereby re- 
ducing them to something solid, 
aud ever drawing some practical 
precept from them, that may re- 
main in our hearts, to whatever tri- 
fles imagination is hurried away, 
by the various avocations of life. 

Considered as a part of space, 


the spot each of us takes up is 
indeed very insignificant, but no- 
thing is so as relating to the inter- 
nal system of the universe, and 
therefore properly to fill the sta- 
tion there assiy ned to us, deserves 
an equal degree of care in persons 
of every rank, and is not to be 
measured by the acres they pos- 
sess. This sort of consideration 
restores a higher value to the 
elevated circumstances of life, than 
the former has robbed them of in 
the low notion of intrinsic value. 
This should teach the miser to 
esteem his riches rather by the 
treasure spent, than by the sweet 
hoard; it should teach every body 
in general, from the day labourer 
to the king, by every possible 
means, to raise themselves in the 
moral world, to a degree of con- 
sideration, that their place in the 
natural world can never attain. 

Could we, (and I own it is a 
strange wild fancy) imagine to 
ourselves a map delineated of this, 
as well as of the other, we should 
see then, that those vast continents 
which overspread the one, would 
be reduced upon the other to mode- 
rate bounds, while the smallest 
civilized tracts of land become ex- 
tensive empires, in proportion to 
the improvements they have made 
in religious yirtue and knowledge. 
This after all is the map of real 
consequence, and which will re- 
main with indelible strokes long 
after the other, when all that it re- 
lates to is reduced to nothing: 

Cau any one imagine Riches, 
the soul of life, and source of joy ? 
Let him but consider those vast 
tracts of land, where the bosom of 
the earth is filled with unnumber- 
able mines of gold. - Let him con- 
sider these countries barbarous and 
wretched, ignorant of almost every 
useful art and speculative science ; 
untaught both in the elegance and 
use of life, then let him see in 
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some character of civilized gene- 
rosity at home what it is, that 
gives all the gloss to fortune, and 
whence alone riches derive their 
Justre. 

Is Power the idol of the soul ? 
cast your eyes on the monarchs 
of Mogul or emperors of China. 
See how infinitely their grandeur, 
in immensity of wealth, in extent of 
dominion, in the adoration of their 
subjects, exceed whatever great- 
ness we are dazzled with in those 
minute instances, that come within 
our sphere of personal knowledge. 
Then consider this greatness in 
itself, divested of all bigh con- 
siderations, what is it but a tale 
to astonish foreigners ; the shining 
subject of a book of voyages, per- 
haps, that will be thrown aside by 
the first incredulous person as a 
lie, and read by the scrious and the 
thoughtful, with such reflections, 
as the pride of the monarch would 
little approve. It must be consi- 
dered too as subject to hourly 
revolutions ; besides, that all the 
state of an eastern monarch is in- 
capable of affordinig the least re- 
lish to one, who has been used to 
the refinement of life in more hu- 
manized nations. 

, Such an extensive view of hu- 
man kind as this leads likewise to 
a yeneral benevolence, dilates and 
enlarges the heart as well as the 
imagination. Where we beholda 
cultivated spot of ground, the eye 
dwells on it with pleasure; and 
when we see nothing but wild and 
barren deserts around us, we wish 
they could be improved into the 
same smiling scene. We learn to 
look upon the savage Indian as 
our fellow creature, who has a 
mind as capable of every exalted 
satisfaction as ours, and therefore 
we pity him for the want of those 
enjoyments in which we pride 
ourselves, From compassionate 
thoughts, kind actions naturally 
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flow ; our endeavours will, in some 
degree, follow our wish, wherever 
it is sincere, and were we all to 
join our endeavours to do all the 
good we are able, the earth would 
soon become a subject of such de- 
lightful contemplation, as should 
make us reflect with infinite delight 
upon the study that had first led 
us into so usefula train of thoughts, 


ADELAIDE. 


PLO IPP 


MARMION, 
A MELO DRAMA, 
By MISS E. W. MACAULEY, 


FOUNDED ON WALTER SCOTT’S POEM. 
(Continued from page 77.) 


One of the Train. And who 
were Wallace and Gilbert Hay ?>— 

Host. Hoot, mon! I canna weel 
tell ye ; but they were warriors and 
brave men, or they wadna ha’ tried 
their skill agen the de’el. 

Harry Blount. And where is 
this magic circle?—and what is 
it like, prythee, good Host ? 

Host. Why ye sureiy saw it 
as ye entered the village, it is at 
the left hand o’ the town, an’ mony 
a hard battle has there been fought 
—the moor around is barren an’ 
brown, but the circle is fresh an’ 
green an’ the earliest flowers o’ the 
spring grow there, but Heaven 
speed him wha gangs that way at 
night, for the de’el keeps guard 
from the time o’ darkness ’til the 
cock crows, an’ then he gangs back 
til his ane quarters agen. 

Hubert. And the best place 
for him, Lt should think. 

Harry Blount. Now Host, 1 
think your tale is for the most part 
nonsense, for if the devil were per- 
mitted to appear on earth— 

Marmion. It is near midnight 
—to rest! we must be up by morn- 
ing’s dawn—fail not to call us, 
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Host —Farewell,my honest hearts ! 
be stirring betimes. 
[Music : : they all depart, the 
Palmer last, 


SCENE I. 


(Music) — A Chamber: Fit1z- 
Eustace asleep, enter Mar- 
MION gently, and approaches 
the bed, Fitz Eustace, ter- 
rified, starts up and grasps his 
dagger, but seeing Marmion, 
drops it and bows. 


Marmion. Fear not, good 
youth, it is thy master; I will 
not harm thee. Fitz-Eustace, I 
cannot rest; yon churl’s wild 
legion haunts my mind—I must 
into the air—I am faint and fever- 
ish—methinks I would fain ride 
forth and view this scene of elfin 
ehivalry—Saddle my charger, and 
gentle Eustace, prithee rouse not 
the drowsy herd below; I would 
not that the prating knaves should 
have the power to say, that Ll could 
credit such an idle tale, therefore 
be cautious, 


Music; Exeunt, 


SCENE 111. 


Music.—The Out-yard — Enter 
MARMION and Fitz-EusTace. 


Marmion. Yet stay, good 
Eustace, ’twere better walk ; the 
night is fine—the distance, as I 
nnagine, is not great. 


Fitz-Eustace, No my good 
Lord, 1 well remember the place, 
4 noted it in passing, it seemed so 
strange to see a wild and barren 
moor, no marks of nature’s favours 
on it, yet in its centre to behold a 
fresh and beauteous circle; where 
the enamelled green rose up in 
proud luxuriance, as if it contem- 
plated its own verdure ; and smiled 


contempt upon its neighbour—my 
curiosity was, I confess, excited 
and had it not been that I could 
not leave my duty neglected, I 
could have turied with willing 
steps, my charger’s head that way. 

Marmion, Such a place, passes 
slightly o’er my mind’s remem- 
brance—Think’st thou, thou cans’t 
lead me to it. 

Fitz-Eustace. I think I can, 
my Lord. 

Marmion. Hast thou not heard, 
my gentle Eustace, that on the 
hour when I Was born, St. George, 
whose sculptured semblance did 
my father’s chapel grace, down 
from his steed of marble fell ; the 
flattering chaplains judge from this 
the warlike champion left his steed 
for ne—now is the time for proof 
—I would the omeu’s truth to 
learn, that I could meet this Elfin 
foe—blithe would I battle to ask 
one question of the sprite ;—whe- 
ther De Wilton—vain thought! 
for elves, (if elves there be) are but 
an empty race, living alike on earth, 
in sea or air, — Hast brought my 
armour, boy? 

Fitz-Eustaee. Were, my Lord. 

Marmion, ’Tis well: — now 
let’s depart. 

[ Music; Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV. 
The Magic Circle. 


Music.—Enter MARMION. 


This is the place. ... my cou- 
rage sinks!—what fearest thou, 
Marmion? I have fought in many 
a battle—in single fight and mixed 
fray, and borne me ever as a Sol- 
dier and a man—what fear I now * 
The Host, in babbling o’er his tale, 
did tell that Alexander met his 
direst foe—If I should meet a foe, 
why then it would be—— De Wil- 





ton! ....dead or alive, much 
cause he has te be my mortal ene- 
my—Constance de Beverly! thy 
form still floats before my tortured 
view—innocent, lovely as when 
by wily arts I first seduced her from 
her convent’s walls,—her cheeks 
crimsoned with shame and terror, 
when dreading alike escape and pur- 
suit, she hid her fears and blushes 
in my arms—ah me ! how changed 
these timid looks, since guilt and 
jealousy have steeled her heart! 
fierce and unfeminine are now those 
eyes, once filled with gentleness 
and love — frenzy for joy—for 
grief, despair! .... And I the 
cause !—for me she gave her peace 
on earth—her hopes in heaven/ 
Ah ! would I had left this beau- 
teous rese upon its parent stem, 
nor blasted all its sweetness!.... 
that Palmer’s herrid prediction 
sits heavy on my mind—To horse! 
to horse! away ! impossible ! 
my king’s commands must be 
obeyed—all private fears must to 
allegiance sink neglected; yet 
wherefore should I fear ? ’tis con- 
science makes this stir within me 
—the self-accusing pang of guilt ! 
.-. Constance is safe from harm— 
they durst not, for the wealth of 
worlds, touch one golden ringlet.” 
— [Bell tolls} Hark! the 
midnight bell—it is the signal! 
now to try the issue— 








- 


{He blows his bugle three dis- 
tinct times, and each time it 
is faintly answered — De 
WILTON enters, and sudden- 
ly appears in the Cirele, 
dressed as a knight: Mar- 
MION staggers back, but at 
length summoning courage, 
he draws his sword, they 
fight, Marmion is disarm’d 
De WILTON stands over him 
with his sword drawn—the 
Music pauses.) 
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Marmion. Shade of the injured 
De Wilton! !!.., 


(DEWILTON offers again to strike) 
—Saint George, protect me !|——~ 
(Marmion falls, and De WiLTON 
exits — Music — Marmion rises 
and looks fearfully round — he 
kneels and prays. ¥itz-Ev- 
STACE enters, and leads him 
off. 
SCENE V. 


Inside of the Hotel. 


Trumpet: sounds—Enter Harry 
BLounr. 


Come, stir boys, stir—what hea, 
Host! Host! Host! 


Enter Host. 


Host. Hoot mon! dinna mak’ 
sic a noise—a’se hard at ye’r side 
here ; but are ye na’ ganging vary 
early ?—de’el fetch me but ye’ 
wake his Lordship, gin ye mak’ 
sic a bawling. 

Harry Blount. It were easier 
to wake him than you, you snoring 


knave! open your eyes, man! 


Enter HUBERT. 
Hubert. Here’s pretty doings ! 
—why you whoreson knave! how 
durst you leave every thing in such 
disorder ?—nothing to be found — 
every thing wrong, every thing— 
Enter another of the Train. 
[ Fait Warry. 
Host! where’s my spear ?— 
Enter a Third. 
Host! where’s my armour ?— 
Enter a Fourth. 
Host! where’s my helmet >— 


Enter a Fefth. 


Host! where’s my 
Host. The de’el stop a’ yer 
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wind-pipes, say I where should 
a’ yer things be but i’the stable, 
where they were left in readiness 
for ye a’? 





The men all seize him. 

First Man. Tell me where my 

spear is, or IIL blow your thick 
scull into a thousand pieces ! 


Second. Tell me where my ar- 
mour is, or 1’Il stick this dirk into 
your fat paunch ! 


Third. Tell me where my hel- 
met is ? 

Host. Vhe Lord deliver me fra’ 
sic a set o’ firebands—gentiemen, 
as I hope to be saved, a canna tell 
what the de’el ye are aw about, 
but let me gang my gait, an’ I’se 
see what a cande for ye—— 





Enter Harry BiountT driving a 
Boy before him. 


Harry Blount. Help me, lads, 
to kill this scoundrel—my steed, 
instead of being sleek and fair, and 
fit to mount, is all ina foam !—— 
What is the meaning of all this >— 
the devil has cast his foot over 
you all, [ think! 

Host. Speak out, lad—did ye, 
or did ye na’ rub down the horses 
aw’ last night ?—— 

Boy. Ye e-e-€-s, ma-a-a-aster—— 
Trub-b-b-bed ’e1m aw’ do 0-0-wn— 

Harry Blount. You rub--b--b-- 
bed them aw’ do--o--o--wn !— 
away, you knave! and rub--b--b 
him downagain ;—I suppose fairies 
from your infernal Goblin hall, 
have riddex him all night, and 
left him in this condition ! 

Hubert. Away, boys, and see if 
you can find the niisplaced things : 
our master will be impatient 
{Exeunt Train,] — What better 
could we expect, with that cursed 
Palmer for our guide! it were bet- 
ter we had been lantern led through 
mire and bush by a Will’o’th’ wisp, 
than to be plagued thus! 








Marmion: A Melo Drama. 


Harry Blount. Prithce, good 
Hubert, go and see after these 
matters—[ Exit Hubert]—Here, 
you knave, here’s your hire—little, 
indeed, dost thou deserve it! 1 am 
apt to think its the last visit you’ ll 
be troubled with from us. 

Host. Gude troth, lad, sa } 
hope :— a wadna speer till see the 
face of ane o’ ye agen, for six sic 
frights wad’ be enough till send a 
mon till his lang hame !—De’el fly 
awa’ wi’me soul, gin a wadna rather 
see his face than your’s ! 

Harry Blount. You may, in- 
deed, see us again ; I hope soon to 
come and bring the holy cross to 
drive these devils from your land, 
back to their own infernal home ! 

Host. Gramercy! my doughty 
Squire—-ye may stand a gude 
chance till get a licking ;—for a 
Scotsman, ye ken, can carry a 
sword by his side wi’ as gudea 
yrace as an Englishman, thof he 
didna mak’ sic a swagger about 
it! [ Music] 


Enter the PALMER, MARMION and 
FiTz-EUSTACE. 


Marmion. Is every thing ready 
for our departure ? 

Harry Blount. Yes, my Lord. 

Marmion, Give the signal then 
—[ Exit Harry—Host farewell! 


[Exeunt MARMION and PALMER, 
se.—[Music]— | 


Host. Fave ye weel, my lord, 
an’ a happy riddance o’ ye all— 
[ Trumpet sounds] — Aye, blow 
awa’ my lads, it is the best sound 
ye can gi? me Pe gang an’ see 
ye safe off, tho.’ [ Exit. 





END OF THE SECOND ACT, 
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POEMS, 


BY AN AMATEUR. 
Elephant 870. 


Our poetical taste, in this rhyin- 
ing age, is so seldom yvratified in 
the real beauties of poesy, that 
should perchance, a superior pro- 
duction be presented to our notice, 
we banquet upon it with traly epi- 
curean enjoyment. It must, how- 
ever, be a matter of no small re- 
gret, that a work, in which such 
high poetical genius is apparent, 
should be confined to a restricted 
circulation, arising from the small- 
ness of the number of copies which 
have been printed, and the attend- 
ant heavy price which is affixed 
to them. A guinea is certainly a 
great price to give, whether it be 
to behold the theatrical feats of 
Romeo Coates, Esq. also an ama- 
teur, or for a Collection af Poems, 
printed on Elephant Paper, by an 
Amateur. It would, however, be 
invidious to institute a comparison 
between the works of the two 
above-mentioned Amateurs ; for, 
in point of survivorship, not the 
smallest doubt can exist: and, on 
the score of excellence, not a dis- 
cordant opinion can be entertain- 
ed. 

This volume is, with a degree 
of modesty, dedicated to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Sir Augustus S. Fra- 
zer, commanding the Royal Horse 
Artillery in France, in the follow- 
ing neat lines ;— 


“‘ The din of arms hath ceased ; and as 
of yore, 

The Knight, returning frem wild war’s 
uproar, 


Vol. I. Septembor, 1818, 


Doff’d his plum’d helm, and in the bane 
ner’d hall, 

Hanging his broad shield on the blazoned 
wall, 

Exchanged, well-pleased, the trumpet’s 
hoarser bray, 

For the old minstrel’s rude and simple 
lay. 

Then could I wish that poetry of mine 

Might lend a charm to vacant hours of 
thine ; 

And though, unlike the harper’s loftier 
song, 

Might rouse uo plaudit’s from a list’ning 
throng, 

Tt hath not flow’d in vain, if it beguile 

Thee of one weary hour—or Fmma of 
one smile, 


There is something peculiarly 
striking in the following stanzas 
to Buonaparte :— 


*¢ Instead of the trumpet’s sound, 
Sea-birds are shrieking ; 

Hoarse on the ramparts bound, 
Billows are breaking. 


The standards which led thee, 
Are trampled and torn now ; 

The flatteries which ted thee, 
Are turned into dust now. 


For ensigns unfurling, 

Like sun-beams in brightness ; 
Are crested waves curling, 

Like snow-wreaths in whiteness. 


No sycophants rock thee, 
With dreams of dominion; 

But rude tempests mock thee, 
And rulile thy pinion. 


Thy last flight is taken, 
Hope leaves thee for ever ; 
And victory shall waken 
Thy proud spivit—never. 


We cannot present to our read 
ers a more beautiful specimen of 
the poetical skill of the author, 
than in the follewing exquisite 
poem, called 
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THE SOLITARY TOMB. 


“‘ Not a leaf of the tree which stood near 
me was stirr’d, 
Though a breath might have mov’d it 
so lightly ; 
Not a farewell note from a sweet singing 
bird, 
Bade adieu to the sun-setting brightly. 


The sky was cloudless and calm, except 
In the west, where the sun was de- 
scending ; 
And there the rich tints of the rainbow 
slept 
As his beams with their beauty were 
blending. 


And the evening star, with its ray so 
clear, 
So tremulous, soft, and tender, 
Had lit up its lamp, and shot down from 
its sphere 
Its dewy, delightful splendour. 


And I stood, all alone, on that gentle 
hill, 
With a Jandscape so lovely before me ; 
And its spirit and tone, so serene and 
still, 
Seem'd casting its mantle o’er me, 


Far off was the Deben, whose briny flood 
By its winding banks was weeping ; 
And just at the foot of the hill where I 

stood, 
The dead in their damp graves were 
sleeping. 


Sometimes it hath seem’d like a lonely 
sail, 
A white spot on the emerald billow ; 
Sometimes like a lamb, in a low grassy 
vale, 
Stretch’d in peace on its verdant pil- 
low, 


But no image of gloom, or of care, or 
strife, 
Hath it ever given birth to, one mi- 
nute ; 
For lamented in death, as beloved in life, 
Was he, who now slumbers within it. 


He was one, in youth, on the stormy seas, 
Was a far and a fearless ranger ; 
Who, borne on the billow, and blown by 
the breeze, 


Had deem’d lightly of death or of dan- 
ger. 
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Yet in this rude school had his heart stil! 
kept 
All the freshness of gentlest feeling ; 
Nor in wuman’s warm eye hath a tear 
ever slept, 
More of softness and kindness reveal- 
ing. 


And here, when the bustle of youth was 
ast, 
He lived, and he loved, and he died too ; 
O! why was affection, which death could 
outlast, 
A more lengthen’d enjoyment denied 
to? 


But bere he slumbers! and many there 
are 

Who love that lone tomb, and revere 

it— 
And one far off, who, like eve’sdewy star, 

Though at distance, in fancy dwells 

near if. 

In the above poem, we can trace 
the hand and heart, from which 
originated the beautiful piece in- 
serted in a former Number, to the 
memory of Sir John Moore, it pos- 
sesses all its sweetness of versi- 
fication, its chaste ané beautiful 
imagery, its pure and delicate pa- 
thos. We cannot, however, re- 
frain from noticing one blot which 
appears in this beautiful produc- 
tion, which is the line marked in 
italics ; it is a decided instance of 
pathos, and can only be excelled 
by the well known line in the epi- 
taph, 

He sicken’d, and he die did. 


The fashionable rage for allite- 
ration, seems also to have infected 
the amateur, which displays itself 
in the tenth verse. We are no 
enemies to this species of literary 
ornament, when properly applied ; 
but, it is only in a skilful hand, 
ihat the frequent use of it can be 
tolerated. 

On the whole, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that some of the pieces 
contained in this volume, will not 
only stand the test of the most 
rigid criticism, but that they re- 
dound highly to the reputation of 
the author, 
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‘a violent passion for Samor. 


Samor, Lord of the Bright City. 
(Concluded from page 34.) 


As we proceed we behold Samor 
in a beautiful solitude, a gay bark 
moves along the stream, her beau- 
teous freight, “ the Saxon’s daugh- 
ter, the false King’s bride,” sat 
under au awning. Revenge for 
the loss of his Emeric tempts 
Samor to launch the javelin at 
Rowena now in his power, but a 
ray of light betrayed its glare, and 
he is discovered. The Queen 
however promises Hengist pardon, 
and “fair honours in Caer Merd- 
win’s court.” The beauteous Ro- 
wena is another Potiphar’s wife, 
and, despising Vortigern, imbibes 
She 


teinpts him thus: 


«« «Here in this palace is my rule, 

this land 

Is mine by my prevailing power; 
would'st thou 

Of this high seat, this realm be Lord ?— 
Why starts 

Unwonted colour to thy cheek? why 
shrinks 

Into its sphere thine eye? Said I this 
soul, 

And what soft beauty glitters in this 
shape, 

Had it appall’d thee ??}—Eagerly she 
grasp’d 

The hand she held, as though from 
thence to wring 

A swift reply, yet gaz’d upon the earth, 

As wistful ’neath its darkness she might 
shrink 

From her own shame, 
Samor’s brow 

To living stone congeal’d—‘ This then 
the close 

To all thy lavish love of Vortigern ! 

“ «My love! he was a King, upon 

his brow 

The beauty of a royal crown, his height 

Dominion, like a precious mantle, dipt 

In heaven’s pare light array’d, and o’er 
him flung 

Transcendant grandeur; above all he 
stood ; 

And 1 by such fond splendours wooed 
and won, 

Took seat upon his eminence; @plant 


Blank wonder 
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To spread, and mantle an imperial 
throne, 

Not like tame ivy round a ruin creep, 

Or wreathe the tomb of royalty ;” 


Our limits will not permit us to 
give a complete digest of this very 
superior but unequal poem. That 
the author has talent and a rich 
imagination is most.amply mani- 
fested, but we must lament his 
having indulged in such a tedious 
style, as makes it a most heavy 
task to wade through the whole. 
A repetition of words also increases 
our weariness, and we must borrow 
the poets own expression to deli- 
neate our feelings while we fol- 
lowed his tale : 


Saxon the first, how wearily slow they — 
pass, 

Still are they Saxon, Suxon still, the last 
Saxon. 


One comfort we can, however, 
promise to the patient persevering 
reader, which is, that the latter 
half of the poem possesses the 
most interest, that incident and 
action increase, and if he can pos- 
sibly charge his memory with the 
different characters, he will at last 
find them wound up with variety 
and pathos. The character of the 
avenger is fine, his fated success 
in the work of retaliation and con- 
quest is impressive, and had Mr, 
M. confined himself rather more 
to his exploits, and favoured us 
less with tedious description, and 
obscure wandering from place to 
place, till we were lost in the la- 
byrinth, and exhausted with the 
fatigue we should have professed 
ourselves indebted to him for gra- 
tification. On the other hand, the 
occasional episodes have some de- 
gree of novelty in their construc- 
tion, and are generally tragical 
and affecting, and the sentiment 
of Christian piety that pervades 
the whole is pure and lovely, 
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GRAVITY AND LEVITY. 
Svo. p. 114. 


Tuts is a collection of little 
pieces in prose and verse, some of 
which have merit, though not of a 
very high order. It is dedicated 
to the Rev. Stanier Clarke; and, 
we should suppose from the silence 
in several passages, as well as from 
the common interlarding of oaths, 
that the writer did not deem much 
religious reverence due to a royal 
chaplain. The forgetfulness of what 
was respectful to the excellent per- 
son to whom the dedication is aie 
dressed, adds the minor blemish of 
being out of character and place, 
to that which is at best but a poor 
substitute for humour; and of rude- 
ness for freedom of language. 

In the body of the work we have 
some strong characteristic sketches 
of men and manners, and some in a 
dramatic form, There are also se- 
veral jeu d’ esprit, in prose ; the qua- 
lity of which will appear from the 
following example :— 


Epitaph on an Iron Heel. 


Released from the burthen of 
human frailty, which was borne 
without murmuring, lies the re- 
mains of Poor Tre, an offspring 
of Fire. At his birth, he disco- 
vered such a heat of disposition, 
that, but for repeated blows from 
the author of his existence, he 
would not have been formed for 
society. Driven to extremes, he 
was a hanger on, and generally at 
the bottom of many a black sling 
voing forward; yet, when held 
fast to his duty, ne one was better 
fitted to strengthen the wnder- 
standing ; still was he too often 
rough rode on in regurn, and at 
length entirely forsaken by him, 
to whom he had always proved a 
steady adherent. Worn out in con- 
stitution, no longer on a footing 
with any one, good or bad, he fell 


a heart-broken victim to the pres- 
sure of his cares at an early age. 
Of the verse we can only afford 
two short examples, with which we 
leave Gravity to its own weight, 
and Levity to its own buoyancy. 


THE OFFER. 


‘« | love gan more than life,” cries Pat; 
‘* E’en death can’t wave my heart’s 
command,” 
Says Nora langhing, “ Prove but that, 
“ No longer 1’1l refuse my hand.” 


When Moore, in am’rous strains first 
sighed, 
And felt the fond poetic glow, 
The enraptured world, enamoured cried, 
« Man wants but Litre: here below,.”’ 


But, bursting from Concealment’s span, 
He gave each heart Auacuous store ; 

Though cittye was the wish of man, 
He found that yet he wanted Moore. 


CPPS 


THE BROWNIE OF BODSBECK. 
(Continued from p. 82.) 


“Some time previous to this, a young 
vagrant, of the name of Kennedy, 
chanced to be out on these moors shoot- 
ing grouse, which were extremely plen- 
titul. He tarried until the twilight, for 
he had the art of calling the hcath-fow! 
around him in great numbers, by imitat- 
ing the cry of the hen. He tvok his sta- 
tion for this purpose in one of these moss- 
hags formerly described ; but he had not 
well begun to call, ere his ears were sa- 
tuted by the whistling of so many plo- 
vers, that he could hot hear his own 
voice. He was obliged to desist, and 
for some time listening, in expectation 
that they would soon cease crying.— 
When lying thus, he heard distinctly the 
sound of something like human voices, 
that spoke ini whispers hard by him; he 
likewise imagined that he heard the pat- 
tering of feet, which he took for those 
of herses; and, convinced that it was:a 
raid of the fairies, he was mortally afraid ; 
he crept closer to the earth, and in a short 
time heard a swell of the most-mellifiuous 
music that ever rose on the night. He 
then got up, and fled with precipitation 
away, as he thought, fram the place 
whence the music seemed to arise; but, 
ere he had proceeded above an-hundred 
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paces, he met with one of the strangest 
accidents that ever happened to man. 

That same night, about, ora little be- 
fore the hour of midnight, two of Laid- 
law's men, who happened to be awake, 
imagined that they heard a slight noise 
without ; they arose, and looked cau- 
tiously out at a small stable, where they 
slept, and behe'd to their dismay, the 
appearance of four men, who came to- 
ward them carrying @ coffin; on their 
coming close to the corner of the stable, 
where the two men stood, the latter 
heard one of them say distinctly, in a 
whisper, ‘ Where shall we lay him >’ 

« «We must leave him in the barn,’ 
said another. 

««[ fear,’ said a third, * the door of 
that will be locked ;’ and they past on. 

«The men were petrified ; they put on 
their clothes, but they durst not move, 
until, in a short time thereafter, a dread- 
ful beHowing and noise burst forth about 
the dvor of the farm-house. The family 
was alarmed and gathered out to see 
what was the maiter ; and behold ! there 
lay poor Kennedy, in a most piteous 
plight, and, in fact, stark staring mad. 
He continued in a high fever all the 
night, and the next morning ; but a little 
after noon, he became somewhat more 
calm, and related to them a most mar- 
vellous tale indeed. 

‘© He said that by the time he arose to 
fiy from the sound of the music, the moor 
was become extremely dark, and he-cou!d 
not see, with any degree of accuracy, 
where he was running, but that he still 
continued to hear the sounds, which, as 
he thought came still nigher and nigher 
behind him. He was, however, mistaken 
in this conjecture ; for in a short space 
he stumbled on a hole in the heath, into 
which he sunk at once, and fell into a 
pit which he described as being at least 
fifty fathom deep; that he there found 
himself immediately beside a multitude 
of hideous beings, with green clothes, 
and blue faces, who sat in a circle reund 
a smell golden lamp, gaping and singing 
with the most eldrich yells. In one in- 
stant all became dark, and he felt a 
weight upon his breast that seemed hea- 
vier than a mountain, They then lifted 
him up, and bore him away through the 
air through hundreds of miles, amid re- 
Zions of utter darkness; but on his re- 
peating the name of Jesus three times, 
they brought him back, aud Jaid hina 
down in au insensible state at the door of 
Chapeihope. 

“The feelings depicted in the features 
ofthe auditore were. widely different on 
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the close of this wonderful relation. The 
beauteous Katharine appeared full of 
anxious and wotul concern, but no marks 
of tear appeared in her lovely face. The 
servants trembled every limb, and de- 
clared with one voice, that no man about 
Chapelhope was now sure of his life for 
a moment, and that nothing less than 
double wages should induce them to re- 
main there another day. The goodwife 
lifted up her eyes to heaven, and cried, 
‘O the vails! the vails !—the vails are 
poured, and to pour !” 

« Walter pretended to laugh at the whole 
narration ; but when he did, it was with 
an altered countenance, for he observed, 
what none of them did, that Kennedy 
had indeed been borne throagh the air 
by some means or other; for lis shoes 
were all covered with moss, which, if he 
had walked, could not have been there, 
for the grass would have washed it off, 
from whatever quarter he had conie. 

« Kennedy remained several days about 
Chapelhope in a thoughtful, half deli- 
rious frame; but no entreaties could 
prevail with him at that time to accom- 
pany the men of the place to where he 
supposed the accident had happened, 
nor yet to give them any account where 
it was situated, for he averred that he 
heard a voice say to him in a solemn 
tone, * If yon wish to live long, never 
tell what you have seen to-night, nor 
ever come this way again.’ Happy had 
it been for bim had he attended all along 
to this injunction. He slipped away 
from Chapelhope in a few days, and was 
no more seen until the time that Cop- 
land and his men appeared there. It 
was he who came as guide to the sol- 
diers that were slain, and he fell with 
them in the strait line of the South Gram 
of Chapelhope. 

‘These mysterious and rnaccountable 
incidents by degrees impre*sedthe minds 
of the inhabitants with terror that cannet 
be described ; no woman or boy would 
go out of doors after sunset on any ac- 
count whatever, and there was scarcely 
aman who darst venture forth alone ufter 
the fallof the evening. If they could 
have been sure that browntes and fairies 
had only power to assume the human 
shape, they would not have beeg nearly 
in such peril and perplexity ; but there 
was no form of any thing animate or m- 
animate, save that of a lamb, that they 
were sure of; they were of course way- 
laid at every turn, and kept in coutinual 
agitation. An owl was a most dangerous 
and suspicious looking fellow—a white 
glede made them quake, and keep a 
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sharp lookout upon his course in the air 
—a hare, with her large intelligent eyes 
and equivocal way of walking, was an 
object of general distrust—and a cat, 
squalling after dark, was the devile— 
Many were the ludicrous scenes that 
occurred, among which [ cannot help 
mentioning those which follow, as being 
particularly whimsical. 

‘¢ Jasper, son to old John of the Much- 
rah, was the swiftest runner of his time ; 
but of all thase whose minds were kept 
in continual agitation on account of the 
Jate inundation of spirits into the coun- 
try, Jasper was the chief. He depended 
entirely upon his speed in running to 
avoid their hellish intercourse ; he essay- 
ed no other means—and many wonderful 
escapes. he effected by this species of 
exertion alone. He was wont to knit 
stockings while tending his flock on the 
mountains ; and happening to drop some 
yarn one evening, it trailed after him in 
a long ravelled coil along the sward. Lt 
was a little after the sun had gone down 
that Jasper was coming whistling and 
singing over the Hermon Law, when, 
chancing to cast a casual glance behind 
him, he espied something in shape of a 
horrible serpent, with an unequal body, 
and an enormous length of tail, coming 
stealing along the bentafter him. His 
heart leapt to his mouth, as he expressed 
it, and his hair bristled so that it thrust 
the bonnetfromhis head. He knew that 
no such monster inhabited these moun- 
tains, and it momently occurred to him 
that it was the Brownie of Bodsbeck come 
to seize him in that most questionable 
shape. He betook him to his old means 
of salety in great haste, never doubting 
* that be well qualified to run from any 
object that crawled on the ground with 
its belly ; but, after ronning a consider- 
able way, he perceived his adversary 
coming at full stretch along the lull after 
him. His speed was redoubled ; and as 
he noted now and then that his invete- 
rate pursuer gained no ground on him, 
his exertion was beyond that of. man.— 
There were two shepherds on an oppo- 
site hill who saw Jasper running without 
the plaid and the bonnet, and with a 
swiftness which they described as quite 
inconceivable. The cause set conjecture 
at defiance ; but they remarked, that 
though he grew more and more spent, 
whenever he gtanced behind he exerted 
himself anew, and strained a little harder. 
He continued his perseverance to the 
last, as any man would do who was pun- 
ming for bare life, until he came to a 
brook called the Ker Cleuch, in the 
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crossing of which he fell down exhaust- 
ed; he turned on his back to essay « 
last defence, and, to his joyful astonish- 
ment, perceived that the serpent like- 
wise lay still and did not move. The 
truth was then discovered ; but many 
suspected that Jasper never overcame 
that heat and that fright as long as he 
lived. 

«« Jasper, among many encounters with 
the fairies and brownies, had another that 
terminated in a manner not quite so plea- 
sant. The Brownie of Bodsbeck, or the 
Queen of the Fairies, (he was not sure 
which of them it was,) came to him one 
night as he was lying alone, and wide 
awake, as he conceived, and proffered 
him many fine things, and wealth and 
honours, in abundance, if he would go 
along to a very fine country, which Jas- 
per conjectured must have been Fairy 
Land. He resisted all these tempting 
offers in the most decided manner, until 
at length the countenance of his visitant 
changed from the most placid and be- 
witching beauty to that of a fiend. The 
horrible form grappled with hin, laid 
hold of both his wrists, and began to 
drag him off by force ; but he struggled 
with all the energy of a man in despair, 
and at length, by a violent exertion, he 
disengaged his right hand. ‘he enemy 
still continuing, however, to haul him off 
with the other, he was obliged to have 
recourse to a desperate expedient. Al- 
though quite naked, he reached his 
clothes.with the one hand, and drew his 
knife ; but, in endeavouring to cut off 
those fingers which held his wrist so im- 
movably tast, he fairly severed a piece 
of the thumb from his own left hand. 

This was the very way that Jasper 
told the story to his dying day, denying 
stoutly that he was in a dream; and, 
singular as it may appear, I can vouch 
for the truth of it. Jasper Hay died at 
Gattonside, at a right old age, in the 
year 1739, and they are yet alive who 
have heard him tell those stories, and 
seen him without the thumb of the left 
hand.” 


In the meantime, there were 
repeated evidences that Katherine, 


the danghter of Walter, and the 


heroine of the-tale, although un- 
like all other heroines, not under 
the influence of the mighty pds- 
sion of love, was frequently seen 
in company with the Brownie, to 
the inconceivable anguish of her 
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parents, who gave up all hopes of 
her, both here and hereafter, find- 
ing her in correspondence with evil 
spirits, An old room at the back 
of the house was the scene of her 
midnight visitations, and although 
Walter had mocked at the idea of 
the old room being haunted, yet 


“he was sitting musing, and that 
deeply, on the strange apparition of his 
daughter, that old John-had seen, when 
he thought he heard something behind 
him making a sound asif it growled in- 
wardly. He looked around and saw 
that it was his dog Reaver, who was al- 
ways an inmate of every place that his 
master entered—he was standing in an 
attitude of rage, but at the same time 
there was a mixture of wild tervor in his 
appearance—His eyes, that gleamed like 
red burning coals, were pointed directly 
to the door that opened from the corner 
of the parlour into the Old Koom—Wal- 
ter was astonished, tor he well knew his 
acuteness, but ne kept his eyes on him 
and said not a word—The dog went 
forward with a movement scarce percep- 
tible, until he came close to the door, 
but on putting his nose and ear to the 
bottom of it, he burst out with such a 
bay and howl as were traly frightful, and 
ran about the apartment as if mad, trying 
to break through the walls and window 
boards. Walter was fairly overcome ; 
there is nothing frighteys a shepherd so 
mucli as the seeing of his dog frightened. 
The shepherd’s dog, of the true breed, 
will boldly attack any animal on earth 
in defence of his master, or at his com- 
mand; and it is no good sign when he 
appears terrified, for the shepberd well 
knows that his dog can discover spirits 
by the savour of the wind, when he is 
all unconscious that any such beings are 
near. 

Walter fled into the kitchen with pre- 
cipitation—he found all the family stand- 
ing in alarm, for they had heard the hi- 
deous uproar in the room. 

““* What’s the matter?’ said half-a- 
dozen at once. 

“«« What's the matter !’ said Walter, 
churlishly— nothing at all is the matter 
—tell me who of you were in the Old 
Room,and what you were seeking there?’ 

“ * No—none of them had been in the 
Old Room—the whole of the family were 
present, nor had one of them been away.’ 

“‘ Walter’s countenance changed—he 


fixed his eyes on the ground for the space 
of a minute. 
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‘¢« Then I am sure,’ said he, empha. 
tically, ‘ something worse is there.’ 

“A breathless silence ensued ; save 
that some groans and muttered prayers 
issued from the lips of tie gudewatfe, 
who in a posture of deep humility, with 
her brow leaned on both hands. 

‘“¢ «Some of you go and see,’ added 
Walter, ‘ what it is that is in the Old 
Room.’ 

“ Every eye in the house turned on 
another, but no one spoke or offered to 
move, At length Katharine, who seem- 
ed in great anxiety lest any of them 
should have had the courage to go, went 
lightly up to her father, and said, ‘ I will 
go, Sir, if you please ’ 

««« Do, iny dear, and let some of the 
men go with you.’ 

« « No, Sir; none of the men shall go 
with me.’ 


(To be continued.) 


(A MA mam 
Literary Intelligence. 
Dr. Spiker, one of the Librarians 

of the King of Prussia, who recently 
visited this country for literary 
and scientific objects, has publish- 
ed in German the first volume of 
his Tour through England, Wales, 
and Scotland. ‘The work will ex- 
tend to three volumes, a transla- 
tion of which will be published 
here, with some additional remarks 
by the author. 

The Memoirs of Count Gram- 
mont are about to be published, in 
two pocket volumes. 

This highly distinguished work 
which was written by Count Ha- 
milton, owes its celebrity as much 
to the piquant graces of its nar- 
rative, as to the rich store of secret 
anecdote with which it abounds of 
distinguished personages of the 
courts of Charles and James IT, 

Dr. Jones’s new translation of 
the four Gospels into Welch will 
be published in a few days in a 
duodecimo volume. 

The author of the popular Poem 
of the Recluse of the Pyrenees has 
another poem ina state of forwards 
ness, called the Iren Mask. 
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Poetry. 


ODE 


Written on a blank leaf in the Irish 
Melodies, 
Erin ! his heart of truth 
At length is wholly thine, 
ibeit his careless youth 
Was spent mid smiles and wine ; 
You watch’d his dawn of future tame, 
Through many a day of grief and 
shame. 
When cold apostate slaves withdrew the 
hand, 
You held the high harp to his eye, 
And wept to see your lone hope lie 
So Icng in pieasure’s bower, fettered in 
flowery band. 


The wizard hand that fram’d, 
Had wav’d its Jast farewell ; 
The latest soul was iam’d 
In death that kuew the spell ;* 
Each aiter hand that vainly tried 
‘Yo waken notes of former pride, 
(Through lapse of mould ring ages dim) 
Back ward, disgrac’d,and batiled fell, 
In silence slept the powerful spell 
As if (would wake tor him—for only him. 


Beneath his wond’rous hand, 
Awak’d, delighted, free ; 
Each string from soft to grand, 
From love to liberty. 
Oh then be hearts (nor they the worst) 
Enthusiast, fondest hopes have nurst; 
Heard his wild lays, and saw the while 
Chains, then first with blushes worn 
Arms in defiance test and scorn 
And eyes that darkly feown’d, or light- 
en'd to a smile. 


Whether by lonely stream, 
Or mid the trembling leaves, 
Wanders my waking dream 
Of lite that smiles and grieves. 
Whether the young vain hope that led 
To fancy’s field, be mute and dead, 
No print of mine, marking the lovely 
wasie, 
My heart shall still frequent the sod, 
By him, the sweetest minstrel trod, 
And bless the greener rings his fairy feet 
havetrac’'d. — 
H. 


* Caroline. 


THE HOUNDS IN COUPLES ; 
(A FABLE] 


To the Ladies. 


Ye wedded fair attend the lay, 

Fis meant to smooth lite’s rugged way ; 

To ease the load, make light the chain, 

Of which you a'l, at times, complain ; 

And yet, no greater good we know, 

Than marriage yields to folks below. 

If, led by reason’s warning voice, 

Prudence directs the lover’s choice ; 

Careful to shun the giddy train, 

The light, the thoughtless, proud, and 
vain 5 

Who no domestic joys can fee}, 

Or e’er the pangs of anguish heal ; 

Nor know a mother’s pleasing cares, 

Her anxious hopes, her tender fears ; 

But, _Jost in pleasure’s gay pursuit, 

Will flutter through the days of youth ; 

Let those who wed with such a mate, i 

Blame their own folly—not their fate. 

And some, we know, frail beauty prize, 

Chuse ruby lips, and sparkling eyes ; 

Nor think such charms ean e’er decay, 

Or admiration fade away ; 

Yet, find that beauties may do wrong, 

And curse the onee dear angel’s tongue. 

The husband claims the right to rule ; 

The wife, mmpatient, thinks the fool , 

Had better mind his own affairs, 

And leave, to her, all household cares. 

He storms and raves, and she replies, 

While passion hoodwinks both their eyes. 

The lady thus, in rage, exclaims, 

My soul your tyranny disdains ; 

And Madam, you well know, I hate 

To hear a senseless woman prate. 

Then follow harsh unseemly names, 

And thus the brand of discord flames. 

Ab! shen, ye fair, the war of words, 

Oft keener, far, than two-edg’d swords ; 

Let no unguarded act destroy 

The blossoms of connubial joy ; 

Bat guard, with anxious tender care, 

That fragile flower so sweet and rare, 

Seek not, in pleasure’s giddy round, 

That peace which never there is found ; 

But let well erdered home delight 

Your husband’s heart, and glad his sight ; 

And eheerfulness 0’er_all preside, 

To please your pleasure ard your pride ; 

Then may you live, from discord free, 

And ‘seape domestic misery. 

But, shou’d a mate of stubborn soul, 

Your wayward destiny controul, 


c 


Whose sullen temper’s ever prone 
To chase all comfort from his home ;_ 
Who then, you'll say, can peace attain 
With such a mate, the thought is vain. 
I own it is; and grieve to say, 
Such men are met with ev'ry day. 
And will no remedies apply 
Tu ills, like these, which none deny 
That many feel ; though, be it known, 
Few will confess the case their own ; 
And fewer, still, with patience, bear, 
Their own infirmities to hear. 
Self’s a nice theme, and each one cries, 
Its not in me the mischief hes ; 
Nor is it woman’s fault alone, 
Though oft, we know, to error prone ; 
But man, who makes the bold pretence 
To knowledge and superior sense, 
Should, by example, prove his right 
To govern, more than by his might. 
Two youthful hounds, no matter where, 
Were once a skilful huntsman’s care ; 
Jowler and Vixen, they were nained, 
For scent and speed, their race was 
fam’d ; 
Together grown, together rear’d, 
No couple could be better pair’d. 
Whate’er wind blew, uo change of wea- 
ther 
Could these companions part or sever ; 
The huntsman hop'd, their future race, 
Would much excel all hounds in grace, 
Have Jowler’s head, and Vixen’s eyes, 
And bear from all the pack the prize. 
Such were his thoughts, when news went 
down, 
To bring the dogs up néarer town. 
Now all was bustle, noise, and care, 
The hounds were coupled pair and pair; 
Those long accustomed to the yoke, 
Went quiet on, nor order broke ; 
But our young pair disdain’d the chain, 
And long’d to wander free again. 
If Jowler chose the open road, 
Vixen prefer’d the velvet sward ; 
They tugg’d and pull'd their way to 
gain, 
Both huntsman’s whip and voice were 
vain. 
At length, with opposition tir’d, 
With bodies sore, and cvats bemir’d, 
In sullen gioom they travell’d on, 
And thought their task would ne’er be 
done. 
Vv ’ : ’ 
xOure rightly served, tiie huntsman 
cries, 
In time, I hope, you'll yruw more wise ; 
Go quiet on, nor hope redress, 
Patience will make the burthen less. 
Seek net in separate paths to stray, 
Hts only length’ning out your way; 
And adding toil to care and pain, 
You can’t, by snarling, snap your chain. 
Fol, I—Sept, 1818. 


Original Poetry. 





My fable’s done; and must I try 

A proper moral to apply? 

If so, then give me leave to say, 

In married life both should give way. 
The die is cast, and fix’d the chain, 
That light or heavy must remain 

Till death shall set the pris’ner free, 
And time sink in eternity. 


A. K. 


FrIte 


THE FAREWELL. 


Fare thee well!—perhaps for ever! 
Can I think it must we part? 
Cease to love thee I shall never, 
Whilst this lite’s blood warms my 
heart ! 


Fare thee well !—my bosom’s treasure 
I must sever from thine arms ; 

Whilst, to leave thee, purest pleasure, 
Thrills my soul with dire alarms. 


Fare thee well! until we meet, 
Trust, my dear, no distant date ; 

When we shall all our vows repeat 
Unfetter’d by the grasp of fate ! 


Fire thee well '—when far away, 

May heav’n thy path with roses strew; 
But who the pang shall now allay, 

Hid in that cruel word—adieu !— 


Hatr. 


FPP IP 


SONG, 


Ye grots and caves, where echo dwells, 
How can ye mock my trembling voice? 

How can ye sing, ye minstrels sweet, 
Wheu | thro’ sadness can’t rejoice ? 


O chant no more ye warbling birds, 
Nor wanton o'er the flowery lea, 

But to forsaken shades complain 
Now nature all is sad like me! 


Where late I rov’d thy banks, O Tweed! 
To mark each flow’rets sweetest blood, 

And youngiings tell their early joys 
Among thy groves of rici) perfume. 


But now I pensive wind along, 

And think me of that vocal grove 
Where first my lover told his tale, 

NV here last he broke his vows of love! 


Hatt. 













































ELBGIAC LINES. 


Ah, Julia dear! the loves are fied 
From off thy virgin cheek ; 
Pale as the lily-wither’d laid, 
Art thou an emblem meek ! 


What pity ! that so fair a maid 
Should yield her fragrant breath ; 

But like the flow’ret born to fade 
She sleeps in silent death ! 


Oft when the pensive twilight throws 
Its farewell on thy shrine, 

A pilgrim there to weep my woes, 
Sweet maiden, shall be mine! 


Where too, the little robin red, 
Shall sweetly lend its aid ; 

And plaintive o’er thy narrow bed, 
Sing peace where thou art laid.* 


For thou wert kind—supremely fair, 
In thee each virtue shone ; 

Where beauty on the desert air, 
Sweet flow’r! was early blown! 


On thy cold urn, departed love, 
I’)] take ny sainted rest ; 

To muse on thee, in heav’n above, 
Where thou art, Julia, blest ! 


Ah, Julia fair! I’ll wander here, 
To deck thy early tomb 
With summer buds—and shed the tear, 
Julia, for thy sad doom ! 
Hatt. 


* The red breast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend bis little aid ; 
With hoary moss, and gather’d flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art 
Jaid. Cottins. 


PPP LP 


SONNET. 


THE EVENING CLOUD. 


A cloud lay cradled on the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided 


snow ; 
Long had I watch’d the glory moviag 
on, 
O’er the still radiance of the lake be- 
low, 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated 
slow, 
Even on its very motion there was 
rest ; 
While every breath of love that chanced 
to blow, 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous 
west. 
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Emblem, methought, of the departed 
soul, 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss 
is giv’n, 
And by the breath of mercy made to 
roll, 

Right onwards to the golden gates of 
heaven. ° 
Where to the eye of faith, it peaceful 

lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 


Se 


SONNET. 


THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


List !—-while [tell what forms the moun. 
tains voice ; 

The storms are up; and from yon sable 
cloud 

Down rush the rains, while mid the thun: 
der loud, 

The viewless eagles in wild screams re- 
joice ; 

The echoes answer tothe unearthly noise 

Of hurling rocks, that plunged into the 
lake, 

Send up a sullen groan; from clefts and 
caves, 

As of halfmurdered wretch.—Hark !— 
yells awake, 

Or red eyed Phrenzy, as in chains he 
raves. 

These form the mountain’s voice ;: these, 
heard, at night 

Distant from human being’s known 
abode, 

To earth some spirits bow in cold affright, 

But some they lift to glory and to God, 


Ww. 


PRPS OL 


SONNET, 
Descriptive of a Village in the 
County of Somerset. 
Thou who survey’st on Severn’s tide, 
The wealthy bark triumphant ride ; 
And o’er the high top-gallant sails, 
The verdant coast of smiling Wales ; 
Hail, Sidcot ! beauty of the west! 
*Kichmond of Somerset, confess’d. 
Hail seat of heaith! hail village, fair! 
How rich thy prospects ! sweet thine air! 
tThy lucid foot-paths ; hillocks green ; 
Thy rural vale ; thy sylvan scene ; 
All, all unite thy fame to raise ; 
And justify the voice of praise : 
Sidcot, through future ages shine! 
And charm all eyes as thou hast mine. 
PHEMIUE 


* Se styled in the county. 
+ Glittering with Spain, 
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HOW D’YE DO AND GOOD B’YE., 


One day Goop b’ve met How p’yr vo, 
Too close to shun saluting ; 

Bu&soon the rival sisters flew 
From kissing to disputing. 


Away, says How n’¥eE Do, your mien 
Appals my cheerful nature ; 

No name so sad as your’s Is seen 
In Sorrow’s nomenclature. 


Whene’er I give one sunshine hour, 
Your cloud comes on to shade it; 
Where’er [ plant one blooming flower, 

Your mildew drops to fade it. 


Ere How v’ye vo has cheer’d each 
tongue, 
To Hope’s delightful measure ; 
Goop B’ye in Friendship’s ear has rung 
The knell of parting pleasure. 


From sorrows past my Cchoicer skill 
Draws smiles of consolation ; 

Whilst you, from present joys, distil 
The tears of separation. 


Goop B’ye replied, Youn statement’s 
true, 
And well your cause you’ve pleaded, 
But pray who'd think of How p’yz bo, 
Unless Goon Bru preceded. 


Without my prior influence, 
Could your’s have ever flourished ; 
Or could your hand one flower dispense, 
But those my tears have nourished, 


How oft, if at the court of love, 
Concealment be the fashion ; 

When How p’ye Do has failed to move, 
Goon B’yz reveals the passion, 


How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, 
As every heart remembers ; 

One sigh of mine, and only mine, 
Revives the dying embers, 


Go bid the timid lever choose, 
And i’ll resign the charter ; 

If he for ten kind How p’ye Do’s, 
One kind Goop B’yz would barter. 


From love and friendship’s kindred 
source, 
We both derive existence ; 
And they would both !ose half their 
force, 
Without our joint assistance. 


Tis well the world our merit knows, 

Since time, there's no denying, 
One half in How d’ye Doing goes, 
And vother in Good B’yeing 
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ENIGMA, 


ATTRIBUTED TO LORD BYRON, 
’Twas in heaven pronounced, and ’twas 
muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintlythe sound asit fell. 
On the confines of earth ’twas permitted 
to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence 
confest. 
’T will be found in the sphere, when ’tis 
driven asunder, 
Be seen in the light’ning, and heard in 
the thunder. 
To man ’twas refused from his earliest 
breatli, 
Though ’tis found on his birth, and awaits 
him in death ; 
Presides o’er his happiness, honour, and 
health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of 
his wealth, 
In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded 
with care, 
Yetis sure to be found in his prodigal heir. 
It begins every hope, every wish it must 
bound, 
And though unaspiring, with monarchs 
is crown’d. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman may 
roam, 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from 
home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice 
will be found, 
Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be 
drown’d, 
’Twill not so{ten the heart, but tho’ deaf 
to the ear, 
It will make it acutely, and instantly 
hear. 
Yet in shade let it dwell, like a delicate 
flower, 
Oh! breathe on it softly, it dies in an hour, 
SONG. 
I knew by the bright beaming glance of 
her eye, 
By her bosom’s soft swell, and tenderer 
sigh ; 
By the rose that’s kiss’d wanton, her lip 
and her cheek, 
That Myra had something of pleasure 
to speak. 


And 1 thought the sweet maid all my 
passions did move, 
Yet I knew not the passion I felt 
could be love; 
But [ hop'd that the maiden my rapture 
could feel, 
Nor wish’d from that moment one 
thought to conceal. Hatt, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ec III 3 


.. A GREEK DINNER. 

Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in his travels through 
Greece, gives the following ac- 
count of an entertainment to which 
he and his party were invited, 
by the Archon of Lebadea, near 
Thebes :— 

* Fowls boiled to rags, but still 
tough and stringy, and killed only 
an hour before they are dressed, 
constitute a principal dish, all 
heaped together upon a large cop- 
per or pewter salver, placed upon 
a low stool, round which the guests 
sit upon cushions ; the place of 
honour being on that side where 
the long couch of the divan ex- 
tends along the white-washed wall. 
A long and coarse towel, very ill 
washed, about twelve inches wide, 
is spread around the table, in one 
entire piece, over the knees of the 
party seated. Wine is ouly placed 
before strangers ; the rest of the 
company receiving only a glass 
each of very bad wine, with the 
dessert. Brandy is handed about 
before sitting down to table. All 
persons who partake of the meal, 
wash their hands in the room, both 
before and after eating. A girl, 
with naked and dirty feet, enters 
the apartment, throwing to every 
one a napkin: she is followed by 
a second damsel, wlio goes to every 
guest, and, kneeling before him, 
upon one knee, — a pewter 
basin, covered by a grill, upon the 
top of which there is a piece of 
soap. An exhibition of rather a 
disgusting nature, however cleanly, 
then takes place ; for, having made 
a lather with the soap, they fill their 
mouths with this, and squirt it, 
mixed with saliva, into the basin. 
The ladies of the family also do 





the same; lathering their lips and 
teeth, and displaying their arms, 
during the operation of this wash- 
ing, with studied attitudes, and a 
ereat deal of affectation; as if 
taught to consider the moments of 
ablution as a time when they may 
appear to great advantage. Then 
the master of tle house takes his 
seat, his wife sitting by his side, 
at the circular tray; and stripping 
his arms quite bare, by turning 
back the sleeves of his tunic to- 
wards his shoulders, he serves out 
the soup and the meat. Only one 
dish 1s placed upon the table at the 
same time. If it contain butcher’s 
meat or poultry, he tears it into 
pieces with his fingers. During 
meals, the meat is always torn 
with the fingers. Knives and 
spoons are little used, and they 
are never changed. When meat 

fish is brought in, the host 
squeezes a lemon over the dish. 
The room all this while is filled 
with girls belonging to the house, 
and other menial attendants, all 
appearing with naked feet; also 
with a mixed company of priests, 
physicians, and strangers, visiting 
the family. - AH these are admit- 
ted upon the raised part of the 
floor, or divan: below are collect- 
ed meaner dependants, peasauts, 
old women, and slaves, who are 
allowed to sit there upon the floor, 
and to converse together.”’ 

Dinner ended, the bard is al- 
ways iutroduced; who, with his 
lvre resting upon one knee, and 
his face lifted towards the ceiling, 

warbles such syllables of dolour, 
as Dr. Clarke compares rather 
“to the howling of dogs in the 
night, than any sound which might 


be called musical,’—and yet he 
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supposes, we apprehend with con- 
aderabhe reason, that these enter- 
tainthents, in many respects, re- 
semble those of which we read 
with delight in the writers of clas- 
sical antiquity. 

Cure OF THE HYDROPHOBIA. 

In the Senate of Pennsylvania, 
March 5, 1802.—The Speaker laid 
before the Senate a letter, signed 
Valentine Kettering, and the same 
was read as follows, viz. 

Sir, ; 

A thedicine of the utmost im- 
portance to mankind, prepared from 
an herb, which has been found un- 
questionably efficacious as a cure 
for the bite of a mad dog, either 
in man or beast, has been known 
and used as such by the subscriber 
and his ancestors, for the space of 
250 vears, in Germany and Penn- 
sylvania. The herb, and manner 
of preparation has been clandes- 
tinely obtained from me, and pros- 
tituted to the parpose of accumu- 
lating wealth, contrary to my 
wishes or practice, and of those 
from whom it was derived; and, 
being far advanced in years, am 
desirous to communicate it in such 
manner as inay give the most ge- 
neral information to my fellow- 
men, without the most distant view 
to emolument, have, therefore, 
thought proper to address these 
lines to you, in the full confidence 
that you will take a more effectual 
way to diffuse the information, 
than from my age and other cir- 
cumstances, is in my power. 

A committee of Senators being 
appointed to hear the communica- 
tion of Mr. Kettering, reported af- 
terwards to the Senate, that the 
remedy in question, was the herb 
ealled Red Chickweed ; which, in 
Germany, is known by the name 
of Rother-Meyer, or Rother-Hei- 
nerdarm; in England, Red Pim- 
pernel; and, by botanists, Ana- 
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eallis Phoenicea. It is to be ga- 
thered when in full blossom, dried 
in the shade, and reduced to pow- 
der, of which a small table spoon- 
ful is to be given at a time in beet 
or water to a full grown person. 
To a beast it is given quite fresh, 
eut small, and mixed with bran. 
It may be mashed green, and the 
juice dropped into the wound. It 
may also be eaten green on bread 
and butter, Mr. K declared 
he gave this to persons many weeks 
after being bitten, and he never 
knew it fail. 





THEATRICAL ANECDOTE, 

On the first representation of 
Voltaire’s Herode et Mariamne, a 
very ugly actor happened to per- 
form the part of Varus. In the 
course of one of the dialogues, his 
confidant says to him,—-‘‘ Vous 
vous troublez, Seigneur, e¢ chan- 
gez le visage ;”” upon which one 
of the pit critics cried out, “ Lats- 
sez le faire.” 

The strong propensity in Shaks- 
peare to play upon words, was pro- 
bably a sacrifice of his judgment 
to the false taste of the period in 
which he lived, as the same at- 
tempts at wit pervade the produc- 
tions of all his poetical cotempo- 
raries; particularly in those of 
Taylor, the Water Poet, so called 
from his plying a boat on the 
‘Thames, in which it is said our 
immortal Bard and Ben Jonson 
were frequently rowed over by him 
from the Globe Tavern to the The- 
atre on the Bankside. In a iarge 
folio volume of Poems from the pen 
of this aquatic writer, among ma- 
ny others of a similar nature is the 
following. 

Erittapn on a Norontovs Lrar. 

He that could always lie, 
Doth lye six feet, below thy feet ; 
Of any colours he could dye 
His lies to make them meet ; 
In lies untrue he spent his youth, 
And truly dead, lyes here in treth. 
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There is a singular custom in 
Yorkshire, and some of the North- 
ern counties, observed on the Eve 
of St. Mark, that of watching in 
the church porch all night, to as- 
certain who will die in the ensuing 
year; the superstion being —that 
all such will enter the church that 
evening and not return: but those 
who are to have a severe sickness 
and recover, will go into the church 
and come out again. Some say, 
that a person must watch three sue- 
cessive years before he learus this 
solemn secret; and others, that 
when they have once watched, 
they can never relinquish. it, so 
Jong as they live. Another cus- 
tom in Yorkshire, on the-same 
evening, which is much more prac- 
tised, is that of young men and 
women fasting all day, in order to 
dream of their sweethearts: this 
is very frequently done in country 
villages, and the writer has known 
some young females, who, after en- 
during the mortification of hunger 
all day, have retired to bed so 
hungry, that they could neither 
sleep nor dream, while others, more 
fortunate, have soon got their fist 
sleep over, and then risen to eat a 
hearty supper, prepared for them 
by a friend, equatly superstitious, 
but less abstemious. 

Adulteration of Wine.—The 
frequent use of sugar of lead or 
litharge for overcoming the acidity 
of sour wine, renders the insertion 
of the following test highly neces- 
sary. Ten or twelve drops of a 
solution of yellow orpiment and 
quick-lime should be poured into a 
glass of wine: if the colour of the 
fluid change, and become suc- 
cessively dark-reddish, brown, or 
black, it is an evident proof of its 
being adulterated with lead. As 
orpiment, however, contains a large 
proportion of arsenic, it is apt to 
produce effects equally fatal with 


Miscellanea. 


those resulting from the sugar of 
lead; care should therefore be 
taken that.no portion of the wine 
on which the experiment has been 
made be afterwards drank. 


Altitude of Hills.—The follow- 
ing are the height, in feet, of the 
piece hills in the north-west of 

ngland, above the level of the sea: 
Brown Willy, Cornwall, 1,368; 
Butterton Hill, Devon 1,203; 
Breadumy Beacon, Gloucester, 
1,203; Cader Brown, Cornwall, 
1,011; Carraton Hill, Cornwall, 
1,208 ; Cawsand Beacon, Devon, 
1,792 ; Cleane Down, Gloucester, 
1,184; Duudry Beacon, Cornwall, 
1,034; Inkpin Beacon, Hants, 
1,011 ; Kit Hill, Cornwall, 1,067; 
Malvern Hill, Worcester, 1,444; 
Rippon Tor, Dartmouth, Devon, 
1,549. 

Anecdote.—Doctor Garth, who 
was a great frequenter of the Wits 
Coffee House (the Cocoa-Tree, in 
St. James’s-street,) sitting there 
one morning conversing with two 
persons of rank, when Rowe, the 
poet, (who was seldom very atten- 
tive to his dress and appearance, 
but still insufferably vain of being 
noticed by persons of consequence) 
entered, and placing himself in a 
box nearly opposite to that in 
which the Doctor sat, looked con- 
staiitly round with a view of catch- 
ing his eye; but not succeeding, 
he desired the waiter to ask him 
for his snuff-box, which he knew 
to be a valuable one, set with dia- 
monds, and the present of some 
foreigu prince: this he returned, 
and asked for so repeatedly, that 
Garth, who knew him well, per- 
ceived the drifl, and accordingly 
took from his pocket a pencil, 
and wrote on the lid two Greek 
characters ®? (phi rho,) whieh so 
mortified the poet tbat he quilted 
the room. 
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SCIENTIFIC anv PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


na cere 


Animal Flower.—The inhabi- 
tants of St. Lucia have discover- 
ed a most singular plant. In a 
cavern of that isle, near the sea, 
is a large basin, the water of which 
is brackish, and its bottom com- 

osed of rocks; from these pro- 
ceed beautiful flowers of a bright 
shining colour, and pretty nearly 
resembling our marigolds; these 
seeming flowers, on the approach 
of a hand, retire like a snail out of 

sight. On examining their sub- 
stance closely, there appear, in 
the middle of the disk, four brown 
filaments, resembling spiders’ legs. 
These legs have pincers to seize 
their prey ; and upon seizing it, 
the yellow petals immediately 
close. The body of the animal 
is about the size of a raven’s quill. 
It is probable that this strange 
creature derives its food from the 
spawn of fish, and the marine in- 
sects thrown by the sea into the 
basin. 


Effect of Hot Water on Flow- 
ers—By the following process, 
the lovers of flowers will be ena- 
bled to prolong the enjoyment of 
their short-lived beauty for a con- 
siderable period. For this pur- 
pose it is merely necessary to 
place the flowers in scalding w ater, 
deep enough to cover about one- 
third of the length of the stem: 
by the time the water has become 
cold, the flowers will be found erect 
and fresh: then cut off the shrivel- 


led end of the stems, and put them 
in cold water. 


Cure of the Blight or Mildew 
in Apple Trees.—The following 
method has been successfully 


adopted by the American farmers : 
—Iu the spring they rab tar well 
into the bark of the apple-trees, 
about four or six inches wide round 
each tree, and at about one foot 
from the ground, which effectually 
prevents the blight: abundant crops 
have been the consequence. 


ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED aT 
AviGNoN.—Some ancient monu- 
ments, in a very great style, have 
been lately discovered at Avignon. 
In digging up the ground in the 
square on which the town hall 
stands, they found magnificent co- 
lumns, buried fifteen feet below the 
surface. Numbers of people are 
attracted by curiosity to view them, 
and the excavations are continued 
with great activity. This city pre- 
serve no semains of its ancient 
magnificence. Since what period 
have these been buried in the 
ground ? Perhaps since the time 
that Domitius Enobarbus, in the 
year 619 of the Roman republic, 
destroyed the Vindalium, a fine 
city of the Gauls, from the ruins 
of which arose Avenio. The Cel- 
tic Academy will here find sub- 
jects for curious and learned dis- 
sertations. 

MINERALOGY (NETHERLANDS.) 
—M. Drapier has discovered Am- 
ber in the village of Traviores, 
three leagues from Mons. It is 
found in a clayey soil, in pieces 
from the size of a grain of millet, 
to that of a hazel nut, at the depth 
of one, two, three, four, and five 
feet. The layer of clay lies in 
an immense bed of sand, in which 
there is not the smallest trace of 
amber, which proves that the for- 
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mation of it is very recent and that 
it has been effected merely in the 
clay, probably by the decomposi- 
tion of some vegetable substances 
strongly impregnated with resin. 
M. Drapier bas not been able, not- 
withstanding all his researches, te 
discover any trace of the vegeta- 
ble which may have contributed to 
the formation of the resin. The 
workmen, who make flooring tiles 
of this clay, had long observed the 
amber in it, and took the greatest 
care to separate it, because the 
amber, burning when they baked 
the tiles, left interstices, which 
caused them to be rejected by their 
employers. They liad also observed 
that this amber, when burning, 
emitted a particular smell, like 
incense ; and they sold it to the 
clerk of the parish, who used it, 
instead of incense, in the church. 
It is of a beautiful colour, and as 
transparent as can be wished. The 
yellow amber is generally found 
only on the shore of the sea, par- 
ticularly of the Baltic, which ren- 
ders M. Drapier’s discovery the 
more interesting. 


The Affair of Rhodez has been 
set to music in Paris, and now 
forms a favourite Serious pot-pourri 








for the piano-forte. Airs designed 
to be analogous to the situation of 
the parties, tell the whole story 
(as in the Battle of Prague,) from 
the rendezvous of the unfortunate 
Fualdes, to the passing sentence 
on the assassius!! It is searcely 
possible to carry absurdity further 
than this general design, but the 
mode in which it is executed aug 
ments the folly. When Bastide 
replies to M. Fualdes’ demand for 
money, he does so to the air of 
(Faut attend reavece patience ) 
‘ You must wait with patience ;’ 
—the invitation to go to the bro- 
thel of Bancal is to the tune of 
(Je vous attends dans lombre de 
la nuit) ‘I wait you in the shade 
of night ;? —Madame Manson’s 
interrogation and surprise in the 
Cabinet are set to the airs ‘Jea- 
lous Lover’, (? Amant Jaloux,) 
and ‘ Without being too mdiscreet 
cannot one acquire knowledge,’ 

( Sans trop (ire mdiscret ne pour- 
rait-on s’instruire.) The graver 
points are treated quite to the 
French taste ; and the whole con- 
cludes with the good moral maxim, 
that sooner or later a good or bad 
action will meet with its reward— 


La bonne ou mauvaise action 
A tot ou tard sa recompense. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1818. 


Flornjng Dress. 
Rownp dress of India jacconot 
muslin richly embroidered round 
the hottom of the skirt with a new 
and beautiful work about a quar- 
ter deep; the body is made tight, 
and inlet with fine Valenciennes 
Jace; the sleeves are made long 
and full at the top, over which is 
worn a very beautiful lavender 
speucer made of Gros de Naples, 


elegantly ornamented with rich 
satin, and a nouvelle trimming, 
(called the belle trimming) com- 
posed of silk buttons and tassels. 
Bonnet of very thin lavender 
gauze, which is cut in vandykes 
and laid on very full, and a.broad 
satin ribbon to correspond; cassi- 
mere shawl, lavender boots, and 
gloves. 
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Evening Dress. 


A most beautiful real lace dress 
over white satin, the skirt very 
richly and fancifully trimmed with 
satin and artificial roses, the body 
which is considered surpassingly 
elegant, is composed of a delicate 
pale blue satin, handsomely orna- 
mented, and very richly trimmed 
with real blond, head dress white 
satin toque, of a new shape, orna- 
mented with an elegant plume of 
ostrich feathers; round the neck 
is carelessly thrown a beautiful 
chenicle band, with red gloves and 
satin shoes, 

For these very handsome dresses 
we are indebted to the taste of 
Mrs. Smith (late Miss Macdonald) 
inventor of the Ionian cork bon- 
nets, Athenian corsets, and agent 
for the patentees of the new and 
elegant British Leghorns, North 
Street, Brighton. 


iain. ancien 
General Observations on Fashion 
and Dress. 


IN collecting and describing the 
various and very elegant novel- 
ties which every day appear on 
/ our fashionable promenades we 
have neither spared time nor ex- 
' pense; whenever we follow our 
fashionable belles we see diversi- 
fied novelties, both elegant and 
beautiful; the absence of the 
leaders of fashion from the metro- 
polix induced us to visit the differ- 
ent places of summer resort. At 
Woodstock, Marlborough, and 
Cheltenham we observe the most 
elegant of our fair country women 
attire themselves in most beautiful 
and superb spencers, bonnets, &c. 
composed of very soft and delicate 
leather, dressed and manufactured 
at the former place, and orna- 
mented with silk and other trim- 
mings ; these very elegant articles, 
as may be expected, meet with 
Vol. I. Sept, 1818. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 
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some little opposition from the 
fashionables in the old school, 
who consider the rich shining silks 
and satins only as deserving their 
notice; notwithstanding this op- 
position, our youthful belles tired 
of the prejudices of those more ad- 
vanced in life, present themselves 
to the admirers of female beauty 
dressed with neatness and sim- 
plicity, in those most elegant arti- 
cles already described, which we 
see with pleasure are very gene- 
rally spreading in both the Isle of 
Wight and Guernsey. In Brigh- 
ton, however, we found, as might 
be expected, some of our most 
elegant females, many of whom 
appeared on the Steyne to great 
advantage ; thin mulmull pelisses 
profusely trimmed with plain mus- 
lin, or work, are generally worn. 
We observed some trimmed with 
broad pink satin ribbon, which 
was drawn in, and only partly, 
covered with muslin, which has a 
pretty effect; these pelisses are 
worn rather short, and the petti- 
coat, which is handsomely worked, 
has the ribbon drawn to corres- 
pond. Bonnets, however,have given 
us more admiration than any other 
part of dress, and toques, caps, or 
turbans, are indispensible. We 
observe the Lonian cork bonnets 
pretty generally adopted at Brigh- 
ton, and in our opinion no bonnet 
surpasses them in beauty, nor is 
more calculated for the coast; 
they are perfectly unchangeable 
in colour, and water-proof. An- 
other new invention has also ap- 
peared, which is likely to hecome 
prevalent; it is a bonnet made in 
the same manner as the Leghorns, 
but composed of silk, cotton, or 
worsted plat knit together ; the 
inventors have procured a patent 
for them, and we think thei in- 
finitely superior to any foreign in- 
vention. These articles can only 
be procured from the lady who 
furnished us with our dresses. 
. 
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THE MIRROR OF THE HAUT TON, 
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The health of Her Majesty the 
Queen remains in a very variable 
state; in the early part of the 
month she was gradually improv- 
ing, and was. enabled for several 
days to walk from the foot of the 
stairs to her garden chair with very 
slight assistance ; and in confor- 
mity with the wishes of Her Ma- 
jesty, it was determined to remove 
her to Windsor, but we are ex- 
tremely sorry to announce, that in 
cousequence of another relapse, the 
journey is again put off. The last 
accounts from Kew are very fa- 
vourabie.—It has bevn lately in 
contemplation to remove Her Ma- 
jesty in the City State Barge, but 
rt is found to draw considerably too 
much water to be rewed so high up 
the river. 

TaAE Pavilion aT BricuTon. 
—The model for the new pile is 
taken from the Kremlin, at Mos- 
cow. There will be about nine 
domes, each resembling that of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The music- 
roo will be a magnificent apart- 
ment. About 180 workmen are 
now employed on the structure. 
When finished, the Prince Regent 
will reside therein, whilst the new 
improvements are gotug ou at Carl- 
ton House. 


The Duke and Duchess of Kent 
are expected to leave England 
about the 6thof the present month. 

On the 15th instant, His Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold, attend- 
ed by Baron Hardenbrooke, Dr, 
Stockman, &e. left Claremont for 
Dover, where he embarked on board 
the Royal Sovereign Yacht for 
Calais. 


The Duke and Duchess of 


Cumberland are among the nume- 
rous visitors at Spa. 

The Princess Elizabeth, on the 
day of her marriage, presented 
the Prince Regent with a piece of 
plate for his private table, such as 
isnotin common use. Lt is about 
the height of a tea-caddy, and 
hearer to one in shape than to any 
other table utensil. One of its 
compartments is for mustard, two 
others for pepper and salt. In 
the inside of the lid is an inscrip- 
tion, with the name of the giver, 
and ‘the occasion of the gift. 


Prince LEOPOLD.—Previously 


‘ to his leaving town, made arrange- 


ments for the gratification of the 
Public, to view the premises in 
which his beloved Princess took 
so much delight, and where she 
breathed her last. His Royal 
Highness was graciously pleased 
to extend the time to five days in 
the week, viz: Tuesdays, W ednes- 
days, Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, to view the Park and 
Gardens ; and for the sake of order 
and decorum, no person will be 
admitted without a ticket, which 
are to be issued, and obtained by 
applications in writing, to Sir R. 
Gardiner, Col. Adtenbrook: Mr. 
Ammerschuber, and Mr. Phillips, 
at Claremont. 

The Grand Duke Michael arri- 
ved at Dublin on the 23d instant, 
and has taken up his residence at 
Morrison’s Hotel. 

The Domestics of Prince Leo- 
pold have removed into Marlbo- 
rough House. 
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The Duke of Gloucester arrived 
at Bourdeaux on the 6th ult, and 
next day was visited by the civil 
and military authorities of that 
city. On the 9th he was treated 
with a magnificent dinner by the 
Count de Tournou, the Prefect ; 
and next day he dined with the 
Mayor. At the Prefect’s dinner, 
the Duke drank the health of the 
King of France, and the Prefect 
that of the King of England. His 
Royal Highness then gave as a 
toast—* A constant and perfect 
union between the two nations,” 
which was received with the 
greatest applause. His Royal 
Highness left Bourdeaux on the 
12th on his way to Lyons, by 
Toulouse and Montpelicr. On the 
16th he arrived at Toulouse. 

Upwards of onc hundred car- 
riages are daily driven through 
Claremont Park since it has been 
opened to the public. 


Parisian Anecdotes. 
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Vauxhall gardens closed for the 
season on Wednesday tlhe 26th of 
August, on which occasion Mr. 
Pyne delivered a farewell address, 

The town of Bologne in France 
is crowded with fashionables from 
England:—On the Prince Re- 
geul’s birth-day a superb ball was 
given, under the auspices of Lord 
and Lady Edward Somerset, by 
the Enclish to the French. The 
theatre was engaged for the pur- 
pose. The interior was formed 
into a spacious saloon, by means 
of a platform erected over the pit. 
About 500 persons attended. The 
spacious area was illuminated by 
chandeliers of cut glass and 
variegated lamps. The assembly 
did not break up till five o’cleck. 

The return of the Dake and 
Duchess of Clarence to this coun- 
try, is spoken of as likely to take 
place shortly, 
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PARISIAN ANECDOTES. 


EE 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

Amone6stT others of my country- 
men, | have paid a visit to Parts, 
and, during my residence in that. 
city, I collected a few anecdotes 
of some celebrated characters, 
which [ now present to you for 
the amusement of your fair read- 
ers, vouching at the same time for 
their truth. 


STRIKING CONTRASTS. 


The French display, on nume- 
rous occasions, the most striking 
contrasts of splendor and wretch- 
edness, of pride and meanness.— 
In London, the opening of a shop 


will ruin the character of a whole 
street in the eye of fashion. In 
Paris, it is differeni: the most 
splendid palaces are formed in nar- 
row, dark, and dirty streets, filled 
with shops of tbe lowest order ; 
even in the good street of the 
Fauxbourg St. Houore it is the 
same, for example :—the address 
of the British ambassador is, His 
Excellency the English Ambassa- 
dor, next door to the Coppersmith, 
Rue Fauxbourg St. 
Paris. 

What should we think in Eng- 
land of a noble marquis, calling in 
a public coffee-room for a cup of 
coftee of tle vaiue of five-pence, 
and very cvolly emptying the su- 
gar-bason into his pocket ; yet this 
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is done every day in Paris by all 
rauks. The argument is this :— 
what the waiter brings I have a 
right to usein my coffee, and con- 
sequently have a right to put it in 
my pocket. 


te ee 


FRENCH HUMOUR, 


Shortly after the restoration of 
Louis XVIII. a shoe-black (all the 
shoe-blacks in Paris have shops), 
put up a sign bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : 

A la Restauration 
Louis 
Decroteur /!! 

At the sign of the Restoration. 
Louis, (which was the shoe-black’s 
name,) shoe-black ; but decroteur 
also signifies a person who takes 
off dirt, or what we would call in 
English, whitewasher. 


—_——- 


COUNT ROSTOPCHIN, 


When this flaming character vi- 
sited Paris, he was thus accosted : 
My dear Count, what brings you, 
of all persons, to Paris. I am 
come, he replied, to see three of 
the greatest men in Europe.—Oh, 


I have it! the king, and the Dukes 
of Angouleme and Berri. Ha! 
ha! ha! you are wide of the mark. 
Who are the three then? Polier,* 
Talleyrand, and Wellington.— 
What! do you call Talleyrand a 
comedian? I know no one who 
plays Yartuffe so well. And Wel- 
lington ? He isa universal actor— 
but only knows one part-well—the 
soldier in the field. 


* The Grimaldi of the French stage. 


The keeper of an eating-house 
in the suburbs of Paris has the fol- 
lowing sign : 


Au Due de Raguse 


Traiteur. 


At the sign of the Duke of Ragusa, 
(Marshal Marmont,) Traiteyr, is 
a play upon the word traitor ; it 
means that, and also cook or keeper 
of an cating-house, - The reader, 
no doubt, knows that the Parisians 
say, thatif Marmont had not been 
a traitor, the allies would never 
have been able to take Paris. 


(To be continued. ) 
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ENGLISH OPERA. 
Jealous an all Sides, or the 


Landlord in Jeopardy. On the 


15th, a new musical Farce, under 


the above title, was produced for 
the first time with the most com- 
plete success. The scene is in 
Spain; and the following is a 
sketch of the plot. Alexo (Mr. 
Wrench), is destined by her father 
to marry his cousin, Clara, (Miss 
Love,) but loves Leonora, (Miss 
Carew); Fabricio, (Mr. Pear- 


man, the brother of Leonora, loves 
Clara, and passes himself upon 
her for Alexo, whose person she 
did not know. Alexo sees Fabri- 
cio secretly enter Leonora’s cham- 
ber, and becomes jealous. Circum- 
stances arise which induce the two 
lovers to bring their mistresses to 
the same inn, of which a humorous 
personage, named Posardo (Mr. 
Harley,) is the landlord, Each 
party is ignorant of being under 
the same roof with the other ; and 
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the landlord labours with all his 
might to prevent au encounter be= 
tween them. They, however, soon 
clash; the lovers and the ladies 
become mutually jealous of each 
other, and the landlord is in a 
state of ludicrous embarrassment, 
But things are soon cleared up by 
the whimsical stupidity of Far- 
rago, (Mr. Wilkinson, ) the ser- 
vant of Posardo. The music, com- 
posed hy Mr. Jolly, is pleasing 
and tolerably diversified. 

The death of Captain Cook has 
been revised at this Theatre, for 
the purpose of introducing the na- 
tive Americans, and in truth it 
must be said, that they performed 
the characters assigned to them 
with so strict a fidelity to Nature, 
that we actually fancied ourselves 
transported to their savage wilds, 
and trembling for the victims which 
fall into their power. ‘The play, 
although not new on the London 
boards, was well received, and pro- 
mises to be a great favourite. 


HAYMARKET. 


A new piece has been intro- 
duced at this Theatre, called the 
Green Man, It is a translation 
from a French drama, called the 
Grey Man; and is so called in 
both piecss, because the principal 
character in the one is clothed in 
grey, and the other in green. It 
is, upon the whole, a very amus- 
ing piece, and has much of that 
kind of merriment and humour, 
which, though not solid, is very 
sufficient for a summer theatre. 
In the translations it has of course 
undergone some alterations to 
adapt it to English manners.— 
Terry, the Green Man, acted ini- 
mitably ; and Tokely, in the cha- 
racter of a Major of Militia, altend- 


ing to the skilful proposition of 


good dishes, sauces, &c. was na- 
tural and entertaining. The drama 
certainly acts better than it reads; 
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but it pleases us very much, and 
therefore we find it necessary to 
recommend it, ‘he plot may be 
tald as follows : 

Sir George S«quander, (Mr. 
Barnard), nephew and heir-ex- 
pectant to Lord Rowcroft, (Mr. 
Foote,) has formed a matrimonial 
connexion with a lady beneath 
him in rank, though possessed of 
every other qualification. His un- 
cle, indignant at the match, has 
laid a design to affect her ruin, 
and to procure a divorce from 
Lady Squander, (Mrs. Glover.) 
His plan consists in urging his 
nephew, who has a very limited 
fortune, to acts of extravagance, 
and his wife to imprudent conduct. 
His principal agents in the scheme 
are Fungus, (Mr. Russell,) Valet 
to Sir George Squander; and 
Closefist, a usurer, who lends mo- 
ney to the spendthrift. baronet at 
25 per cent. The design is in full 
operation at the opening of the 
play, when a mysterious personage 
appears in the scene, whom no one 
knows by any other name than of 
the Green Man, derived from the 
colour of his habit. This charae- 
ter, represented by Mr. Terry, 
turns ont in the end to be the 
maternal uncle of Sir George 
Squander ; but in the interim, acts 
the part of a guardian angel to the 
young baronet; he frustrates alt 
the designs carrying on against 
him, exposes and humbles Lord 
Rowcroft, and reconciles him to 
his nephew. Mrs. Gibbs was an 
intriguing pert lady’s maid, the 
chere amie of Fungus. Major 
Dumpling and Comuissary kib- 
bler,, do littl more than win 
Sir George’s monsy ; there is also 
a pleasant little love affair between 
Bertha, sister to Lady Squander, 
and Crackley, a Frenchified En- 
glishman, and these constitute the 
material of the Comedy. 

This piece is the production of 
Mr, Jones, 
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The sky serene the waking flowrs, 
The river's loosen’d wave, 
Repay the kind and tepid hours __ 
With all the charms they gave->- 
And hark! from yon melodious grove 
The feather'd warblers break, 
And into notes of joy and love 
:The solitude awake! j 
3! 


‘S‘Oh Thou! from whose all-gracious eye 
The sun of splendour beams; 
ose glories evry ray supply, ; 
That gilds the trembling streams,:S: 
Oer Nature’s green and teeming fields 
Bid flow'ry graces rise 
And ev ry sweet Creation yields 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


OP ie 


A Refutation of the Fallacies and 
Misr epresentations contained in 
a pamphlet, entitled“ An Ex- 
position of the New System of 
Musical Education,” publish- 
ed by a Committee of Professors 
tn London. By J B. Logier. 
Inventor of the System. 


In-this pamphlet Mr. Logier 
loudly complains, that every little 
foible his adversaries have been 
able to lay hold of either in him- 
self or friends, has been first dis- 
torled, and then placed in the 
most conspicuous point of view; 
and that every advantage which 
experience has demonstrated to be 
produced by his mode of tuition, 
has been studiously deteriorated, 
or entirely suppressed. Speaking 
of the merits, or musical talent of 
the Committee, he says: “ though 
in London, it is sufficiently known 
that the Committee is very far 
from being composed of Hadyns or 
Mozarts, Clementis or Cramers ; 
yet, unless the matter be duly ex- 
plained, those that live at a dis- 
tance from the metropolis will 
hardly believe, that this imposing 
body is mostly made up of piano- 
forte teachers, singing-masters, 
flute players, and violin players. 
All these moulded inie a London 
Committee, look exceedingly for- 
midable at a distance; but I will 
place the light in its proper place, 
and the size of the gentlemen 
will immediately appear.” After 
a sarcastic description of the qua- 
lifications of the committee, Mr. 
Logier exults, that men of such 
emineuce as J, B. Cramer, Bishop, 
Vioiti, Weichsel, Spagnoletti, and 
Dizi, have not added their name 
to the list of those who decry the 
system. 


In reply to the remark in the 
committees pamphlet, ‘ What in- 
dividual lessons must be worth, 
when 20 are taught in two hours, 
we will not waste our time in cal- 
culating.’ Mr. Logier says; 
“ Have a little patience, and I 
will show you that these lessons 
are worth full as much as those 
that you are in the habit of giving 
at your schools, and perhaps a 
little more. First, then, it 1s said, 
that half this class receive an 
hour’s instruction in harmony 
whilst the other receive individual 
lessons. Now, gentlemen, I hope 
you will do me the favour to 
grant, that the half of twenty is 
ten. If, therefore, whilst Mr. 
Webbe, Mr. Kalkbrenner, or my- 
self is giving the lecture on har- 
mony, the other two, with an able 
assistant, are giving individual 
lessons, it will be found by the 
rules of arithmetic, that nearly 
twenty minutes are given to each ; 
which, [ am informed, is more than 
you gentlemen are iu the habit of 
giving at your schools. Besides 
this, it is well known, that once a 
week during one hour’s simultane- 
ous practice, solos continually oc- 
eur, in which the pupil actually 
receives individual iustruction, as 
well as the great advantage of 
playing in concert. And now, gen- 
tlemen, since you have indulged 
yourselves i in money calculations, 
allow me to follow your example, 
by which it will be seen which of 
us are in the habit of receiving 
most for our labours, My charge 
you have already stated to be 
tweity guineas a year, for which I 
profess to give four hours instruc- 
tion in the week. Now, you are in 
the habit of receiving from eight to 
twelve guineas per annum for your 
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‘S‘Oh Thou! from whose all-gracious eye 
The sun of splendour beams; 
Whose glories ev'ry ray supply, ; 
That yilds the trembling streams,:S: 
Oer Nature’s green and teeming fields 
Bid, flow'ry graces rise 
nd evry sweet Creation yields 
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school instruction, which I will ave- 
rage at ten. Thus, then, you re- 
ceive for two quarters, or one half 
hour in the week, ten guineas per 
annum for each scholar; which, 
being only one fourth part of the 
time which we give, must there- 
fore, according to Cocker, be mul- 
tiplied by four—and this makes 
forty guineas ; just double the sum 
we receive. And further, it will 
be found upon examination, that 
for every hour’s lesson, we receive 
but two shillings per quarter: Thus 
four hours per week, and thirteen 
weeks to tie quarter, make fifty- 
two lessons for five guineas.” 

In answer to the charge, that 
“ after tw. years and a half’s tui- 
tion, his pupi!s were declared inca- 
pable of playing at sight,” he says, 
“The general notion of playing 
at sight is, that a young lady 
should sit down to a piece of mu- 
sic, never having seen it before, 
and play it straight onward, froim 
beginuing to end, without pause 
or breach of time. To every mu- 
sician of taste and judgment, this 
ilea is preposterous and revolting ; 
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and indeed what can be more so, 
whether we consider the injustice 
done to the author, who is thus 
abused and misunderstood —or to 
the performer, whose blunders and 
misconceptions are thus mortify- 
ingly exposed to every ear of the 
least discrimination. Mr. Cramer, 
who is perhaps gifted with a 
greater readiness of reading music 
than any other man, says, there 
is no such thing as playing at 
sight, Atall events, it can only 
rationally advert to an extraordi- 
inary aptitude, such as can be 
possessed only by a consummate 
master of his art, in perceiving at 
a single glance, the drift and de- 
sign of an author. 

Mr. Logier proceeds to some 
length in his animadversions upon 
the Committee, and concludes with 
saying, ‘“ Would that my enemy 
had written a book,” said Job, in 
his indignation against his perse- 
cutors. My enemies have not left 
me to express so bitter a wish: 
they have written a book, and how 
much to their own credit, let the 
public judge. 
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HORTICULTURIST’S 


FLOWER GARDEN, 

In the first week, sow, for new 
varieties, any of the hardy bulbous 
or tuberous rooted flowers which 
naturally shoot in the leaf soon in 
the year, If the plants appear 
before the spring, they must be 
protected in winter. In the first, 
second, or third week, or as ripe 
seed can be obtained, sow those 
few hardy perennials which have 
been found to come up best from 
an autumn sowing. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

In the last fortnight, begin to 
prepare ground for new plantations, 
Plant strawberries in showery wea- 
ther, or water the ground before 
aud after plauting. [fany branches 
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of wall trees are loose, or project 
irregularly, or if any of the adopt- 
ed summer shoots have extended 
far since last trained, nail them 
close to the trellis. Protect choice 
fruit by hanging nets before the 
trees. Some autumnal fruit will 
be fit to gather, 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Twice or thrice in the month 
sow common small salads on a 
south border. Sow chervil, corn- 
salad, cress, and American cress, 
or small salads to stand over the 
winter, In the last week sow 
lettuce for transplanting into south 
borders : sow spinach early in the 
month for late spring use. 
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BIRTHS. — At Rosiere, the Coun- 
tess of Erroll, of a daughter.—In York 
Place, Countess Compton, of a son.—In 
Sloane Street, Chelsea, the Lady of Cap- 
tain John Mayne, East India service, of 
a son.—lii Steven's Green, Dublin, the 
Lady of the Right Hon Lord Manners, 
Chancellor of Ireland, of a son and heir. 
—In Lower Cadogan Place, the Lady of 
Charlies Powlett Rushworth, of “a son.— 
At Woodleys, near Woodstock, the Lady 
of Thomas Thornhill, Esq. of ason —On 
the 19th ult. at her residence, Abercromby 
Place, Edinburgh, the Lady of Edward 
Seymour, Esq. of a son and heir.—At 
Grove House, Blackheath, the Right 
Hon. the Countess of Huntingdon, ot a 
son. We understand it is Lord Hunt- 
ingdon’s intention to commemorate his 
succession to the title, by naming this 
boy Robin Hood.—At Xerez, in Spain, 
the Lady of John David Gordon, Esq. 
jun. of Wardhouse, Aberdeenshire, of a 
son.—A woman, sixty years of age, was 
on the 12th ult. at Laval, in the depart- 
ment of Gard, in France, delivered of a 
ne male child. 

MARRIED.— At Lamesley, in the 
county of Durham, Viscount Normandy, 
eldest son of the Earl of Mulgrave, to 
Sir Thomas Henry Liddell, Bart. of Ra- 
vensworth Castle —At Latton Church, 
Christopher Blackett, Esq. of Wylam, 
Northumberland, to Llizabeth, daughter 
and co-heiress of Montague Burgoyne, 
Esq. of Mark Hall, Essex—At Guild- 
ford, Mr. Henry James Dixon, of Ber- 
wick Street, London, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of William Weld, Esq. of 


Twickenham. —At Battersea, Mr. James 
Young, of East Acton, to Caroline, third 
daughter of Thomas Dyke, Esq. of Bat- 
tersea Rise. —At Goudhurst, Kent, John 
Offiey Crewe, Esq. to Charlotie, daugh- 
ter of Captain Lake, R.N. C.B.—At 
Guernsey, John Malgny, Esq. of Naples, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the Very 
Rev. D. F. Durand, dean of that island, 

DIED.— At Beaufort, near Battle, 
Sussex, in the 41st year of her age, most 
sincerely lamented, Charlotte, wife of 
Robert Lambert, Esq. Captain in the 
Royal Navy.—At North End, Fulham, 
Captain Cromer, late Commander in the 
Honourable East India Company's Ser. 
vice.—At his house, King’s Row, Pim- 
lico, G. C, Ashley, Esq. the celebrated 
violin performer. — Lady Wilson, of 
Charlton House, Kent, relict of the late 
General Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson 
Bart. in the 7ist year of her age.-—At 
Port Eliet, Cornwall, the Countess of 
St. Germains.—At St. James’s Square, 
Viscount Anson —At Grosvenor Place, 
the Right Hon. General Lord Mancas. 
ter, aged 70.—In the 76th year of his 
age, Francis Newbery, Esq. of St. Paul’s 
Church Yard. —At Castle Bromwich, 
Warwickshire, Mr. Abraham Thornton, 
father of Abraham Thornton, who was 
tried and acquitted for the murder of 
Mary Ashford.—In the 75th year of her 
age, at Brompton, the celebrated Miss 
Pope.—In the 100th year of his age, a; 
Duidee, John Frazer, one of the adher- 
ents of Prince Charles Stuart, in tlie 
years 1745 and 1746, 





TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We announce with peculiar satisfaction, the insertion in our next Number of a 
most interesting Article, entitled “* Excursious in Claremont Park,’ in which some 
authentic Anecdotes of Her Reyal Highness the PrincessCharlette will be introduced. 

We have to apologize to Mr. Hatt for the accidental insertion of J. H. instead of 
his name to the article the Brownie of Bodsbeck.—In page 8.5, the last line of 


Mr. Hatt’s Stanzas, for ‘ unallayed” read “ unalloyed.” 


We acknowledge the 


receipt of several other favours from Mr. Hatt. 
The Wife and Widow, a Novel, is under consideration. 
The Stanzas to Hope by Harriet, shall be inserted in our next. 
We crave indulgence irom several Currespondents, whose communications have 


not yet appeared, 


‘Lo Justitia who is so angry with us for the non insertion of her !ucubrations, we 
give the informertion, that her volaminous work supplied us one morning with the 


reyuisite for higiting a fire. 


We do not wish to hear again from her—until she bas 


eblamed some slight knowledge of the English language. 





RUBINS AND CO. PRINTERS, IVY-LANE, LONDON, 
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